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THE WEEK. 


WE print to-day a letter from Mr. Frederic 
Harrison on the Kritzinger trial. We have also 
received a letter of protest, too late for publication, 
from Mr. Tomkinson, the Member for Crewe. Sir 


John Jardine has written a similar protest to the 


Morning Leader recalling ‘‘ the traditions of Clemency 
Canning.” Professor Gilbert Murray develops in 
the Daily News the analogy with the case 
of Andreas Hofer, and Mr. Auberon Herbert 
suggests in the same paper that a protest should be 
drawn up ‘‘to save us from dishonour.” It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the chivalrous opinion of England will 
assert itself quickly and loudly. 


AN action fought on the 12th at Klip River, just south 
of Johannesburg, and of which news reached London 
within a few hours, though the official despatch came 
rather later, is the principal piece of news from the 
seat of war for this week. The enemy achieved this 
success almost within earshot of our largest garrison, 
after crossing the main line of blockhouses along the 
Vaal, and penetrating without hindrance to a spot where 
two of our strongest blockhouse lines are within ten 
miles of one another. The action was fought within 
earshot of the large garrison at Heidelberg, and 
ended, unfortunately, in a complete success for the 
enemy. The officers in command of our force 
appear to have remained alone in a defensive position, 
and though called upon to surrender refused. They 
were all shot down. This gallant action, as brilliant as 
any which we have had cause to record during the 
course of the war, alone redeems an incident which 
nothing but the very worst kind of optimism can 
remember without apprehension. 


As we write, a despatch has been issued by the 
War Office from Lord Kitchener announcing the 
surrender of a party of the Scots Greys and their subse- 
quent release. Two officers were wounded, and there 
appear to have been (so far as is yet known) but few 
casualties. Two men are reported killed and six 
wounded. The number of prisoners was forty-four. 
Until further particulars arrive it is impossible 
to say what happened. The one good feature in 
these perpetual surrenders is that the enemy take no 
reprisals. They do not even detain officers as hostages 
against those of their own body who may fall into our 
hands. We call this ‘‘a good feature.” It is good, 
in so far as it preserves us from what would become, if 
the Government had their way, a war of massacre. 
But it is a very bad sign of the enemy’s disposition. 
This organised refusal to try or punish prisoners, in 
the face of the courts-martial in Cape Colony, is 
the plainest evidence we could have that the enemy 
regard their chances of holding out as permanent. It 
is remarkable that on one matter where it would be 
most important to show firmness—the right of search 
—the Government has deliberately yielded to Germany, 
and perhaps to other Powers. So long as the Boers 
know that we do not interfere with our European rivals, 
even when they are directly helping our enemies, they 
are not likely to be impressed by the kind of *‘ firmness ” 


for which Lord Milner has made his reputation with the 
women and children of the prison-camps. 


Tue whole week has been disturbed by two in- 
dustrial conflicts on the Mediterranean, one at Trieste 
the other at Barcelona.. The risings (for they are little 
less) present a curious similarity, and their character is 
of grave import for the future. In both the local 
feeling has combined with the labour troubles. In both 
the international organisations have hada hand. Both 
have been defended by the Socialists, whether at 
Madrid or Vienna, and yet both have been intensified 
undoubtedly by national feeling. There the parallel 
stops. The Catalan feeling is sectional and par- 
ticularist. The province is the most prosperous and 
yet the most discontented part of the peninsula. It 
differs strongly from the official view of foreign policy, 
and is acutely antagonistic to the corrupt fiscal system 
of Spain. It is almost separatist. In Trieste the 
movement was certainly in part Irredentist, the attempt 
to fasten it on the Anarchists notwithstanding. Other 
Italian towns under Austrian rule have expressed their 
sympathy with the Adriatic port, and the whole Press 
of North Italy echoes the same feeling. Again, in 
Trieste the economic side of the quarrel was clearly 
defined, and the proletariat (which is mainly Italian) 
has won. In Barcelona the economic trouble is wider 
and vaguer. It is also far more dangerous. It is the 
discontent of multitudes who find themselves thrown 
out of work, and rebel against the whole blind system 
which produces such depression of industry. In Trieste 
the acute phase seems to be over; in Barcelona it is 
increasing in gravity. 


AN interesting rumour, which is nothing more 
than a rumour, has appeared in the French Press 
during the last few days. We quote it only because 
with a Cabinet such as we at present enjoy it is per- 
fectly possible that some speech even more inept than 
Lord Cranborne’s or Mr. Chamberlain’s may lead to 
the publication of official documents. The rumour is 
that we were shepherded into the Japanese alliance by 
the action of Russia and France. It is probable, but 
itis by no means certain, that the long negotiations 
which took place in Paris some weeks ago were con- 
nected with the necessity for money under which Japan 
lies. It is not probable, but cértain, that the loan in 
Paris was refused. Whether the action of Paris was 
supported by St. Petersburg or not it is impossible to 
say, and St. Petersburg is certainly not the place to 
which anyone would go for a loan. The rumour 
stands that both Paris and St. Petersburg were 
approached politically before the demand for money 
was made in the former capital, and that seeing that 
such an alliance could have none but a financial 
object, the Japanese Minister took London as the 
third chance. The value of the theory underlying such 
stories can be tested in the immediate future. If 
Japan manages to raise a loan in London that theory 
is probably accurate. If no such attempt is made it is 
certainly false. 


Mr. BALFour announced in the House of Commons 
on Monday that he had decided to make two changes 
in his proposal for the punishment of members who 
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defied the Chair. An ‘‘ adequate apology” was to be 
substituted for ‘‘ sincere regret,” and the member would 
be suspended for 120 days. During that time the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would refuse the Chiltern 
Hundreds to the offending member. The Leader of the 
Opposition said these were important changes—justify- 
ing the most prolonged discussion—and he moved the 
adjournment of the debate so that the House might 
have time to consider them. Sir William Harcourt 
supported the proposal. Mr. Balfour resisted it, but 
finally agreed to adjourn the debate till Thursday. The 
new rule authorising the Speaker to adjourn the House 
or suspend a sitting was adopted, and the rule allowing 
a member to introduce a bill without an order of the 
House for its introduction was carried, after Mr. 
Robertson and Mr. Chaplin had opposed it, by a 
majority of sixty-nine. Comparatively little progress 
was made on Tuesday. Several Conservative members 
supported the appeal of the Leader of the Opposition 
for an independent vote on the Government’s plan, 
but Mr. Balfour refused to agree to it. On an amend- 
ment the Government’s majority fell to fifty-nine. On 
Thursday the Government carried their proposal to 
make Friday the half-holiday. 


Lorp RoseBery spoke at Liverpool on Friday in 
last week. He said Lord Lansdowne had sent a fitting 
and dignified reply to the Dutch Note. But it was 
‘* worthy of consideration” whether the three Boer dele- 
gates might not have been allowed to go to South 
Africa under guarantees that they were going in the 
interests of peace, for Mr. Reitz’s letter, printed in 
the Blue Book, showed that Mr. Kruger still had some 
authority. The Government’s change of mind is seen in 
Wei-hai-Wei and the Japanese alliance, and Malta was 
an illustration of the negative style of efficiency. The 
changes ‘might be right, but these reversals of policy 
were not efficiency. Lord Rosebery went on to explain 
what he meant by the ‘‘clean slate.” He had changed 
his mind on the Irish question. The alliance was gone ; 
a local government measure had been introduced ; 
the Irishmen spoke treasonably about the war, and de- 
manded an independent Parliament. Political dualism 
had not worked well in Europe the last five years. But 
his Irish policy was not altogether negative. He hoped 
it might be possible to develop local government and 
to reform Dublin Castle government. If Home Rule were 
the only domestic question, Liberal Unionists and Liberal 
Imperialists could work together all right. But the 
Parliamentary Liberal Unionists had tied themselves 
to a Tory Government which did not care at all for 
efficiency, education, or temperance. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN spoke at Leicester 
on Wednesday. He said some of the new rules 
for procedure involved a serious infraction of the 
rights of the House of Commons—the right of interro- 
gating Ministers and of raising discussions on urgent 
questions by a motion of adjournment. Imperialism 
was a word with two meanings—one kind desired to 
promote the interests of and to strengthen our Empire ; 
the other, after creating aservile Parliament, ‘‘ crushes 
opposition and extinguishes liberty.” He agreed with 
Lord Rosebery’s indictment of the Government. He 
regretted that Lord Lansdowne’s reply to the Dutch 
Note had not been more satisfactory, and contended 
that the war was prolonged by the denial of amnesty, 
and by the proclamation of last autumn, and adminis- 
trative blunders which needed an immediate inquiry. 
Referring to Lord Rosebery’s speeches at Liver- 
pool, he thought it was not fair to him that Lord 
Rosebery had not stated, although publicly invited, 
whether he spoke from within the Liberal tabernacle or 
from some vantage-ground outside. Sir Henry was no 
believer in the clean slate doctrine, he would not erase 
from his creed any principle, measure, purpose, or 
aspiration of Liberalism. He maintained his belief 


in Home Rule, and would grant a_ separate 
and subordinate Parliament for Ireland. The 
colonies were loyal because they enjoyed that 
which he would give to Ireland. He deplored the 
revival of coercion. Irish members were being con- 
victed by a tribunal which an Irish Lord Chief Justice 
considered illegal. The exact bills of 1886 and 1893 
would not be revived, and Home Rule might fall in 
with a wider scheme of devolution. He recommended 
a forgetting of personal differences and ‘‘ concentra- 
tion on our plain duties and doctrines.” Lord Rose- 
bery has replied to this speech in a letter to the Zimes 
announcing his ‘‘ definite separation.” 





,’ 


‘* THE meeting at Leicester,” writes a delegate, 
‘‘was less interesting than that a few months ago 
at Derby. Both were well attended, so much so that 
everyone complained of the smallness of the rooms. 
The difference between the two gatherings was mainly 
one of temper. At Derby there was a keen desire on 
the part of the unofficial people to give a lead, 
almost to dictate, to the Executive. At Leices- 
ter the older sentiments of party discipline reas- 
serted themselves, and delegates were anxious to 
display confidence in the Executive, and to pre- 
sent a united opposition to the Government. Dr. 
Spence Watson, as usual, was well received, and 
loud cheers greeted his scathing denunciation of 
the offer to pay fares for delegates who would vote for 
a ticket. This action, according to the Daily Chronicle, 
was not due to the Liberal Imperial Council, but I am 
informed that during the past month Imperialist 
agents have been employed in the Midland counties 
offering to pay expenses of delegates who would 
vote for an Imperialist Executive. The chief 
resolution was moved by Mr. Dickinson, in an 
able and conciliatory speech, although, perhaps, 
rather too much read. He elicited the first demon- 
stration by declaring that Mr. Chamberlain was 
led to take the steps which ‘landed us in this lament- 
able war by the pressure of the capitalists in South 
Africa.’ No opponent of the war could have quarrelled 
with Mr. Dickinson’s speech. Lord Rosebery’s name 
also evoked much cheering, but the greatest outburst 
of applause and cheering, lasting several minutes, fol- 
lowed the reference to Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 


Mr. LEHMANN moved the South Bucks amend- 
ment reaffirming the Derby resolutions. The dele- 
gates, however, were unfriendly, many crying out 
‘Withdraw,’ although a fair number cheered. Mr. 
Lehmann’s task was certainly a difficult one, although he 
pleaded for consistency and showed that his amendment 
was not hostile to the official resolution. Mr. Maddison 
seccnded, and then Mr. Adkins, of Northampton, 
came on the platform, to make a short but excellent 
speech in favour of concentration and unity, main- 
taining that the amendment was unnecessary, for the 
official resolution did not traverse or ignore the 
Derby resolution, his peroration being received 
with loud and sustained applause. Mr. Lehmann 
withdrew, after eliciting from the chairman that 
the Derby resolution still stood on the records. 
After this, of course, Mr. Heber Hart’s amendment, 
welcoming ‘the return of Lord Rosebery to active 
political life,’ had no chance, although the Liberal 
Imperialist, after the usual split infinitive, main- 
tained his position with much coolness and ingenuity ; 
the amendment, indeed, was not even moved. Finally 
the official resolution unamended was carried unani- 
mously amid much enthusiasm. This concluded the 
real business of the delegates, but two more resolutions 
were discussed.” 


Tue second reading of the Bill for the rating of site 
values, which we explained last week, was moved by 
Mr. Trevelyan on Wednesday, and after a useful dis- 
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cussion, in which Mr. McCrae, Mr. Fletcher Moulton, 
Mr. Haldane, and experts like Mr. Cripps on the 
other side took part, was rejected by a majority 
of only seventy, fifteen or twenty Unionists voting 
in the minority. Sir William Harcourt gave the 
principle of rating ground values his weighty sup- 
port; and stich was the moderation of the bill that 
Sir Edward Grey expressed a temperate satisfaction. 
Mr. Trevelyan frankly avowed that the purpose of the 
bill was to make changes in the taxation of property, 
not in the taxation of persons. This, as Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton and others pointed out, is a weak point. 
For what urban authorities want is a new source of 
revenue, that is to say new persons whom they may 
rate. Now, the owner of land in towns is a most 
proper person to be directly rated, because t’.2 expen- 
diture from the rates does raise the value of his pro- 
perty. Mr. Grant Lawson’s attempt to dissociate the 
bill from Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s proposals was 
unsuccessful. 


It is well known that a controversy has been going 
on for some time past between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Milner on the question whether Pretoria or 
Johannesburg shall be the future capital of the Trans- 
vaal. So far as we can understand, both claim a vic- 
tory. In his recent Johannesburg speech Lord Milner 
announced that the golden city was his future place of 
residence ; now we have Mr. Loveday, chairman of the 
Pretoria Town Council, making what is called an official 
announcement of the retention of Pretoria as the seat 
of government. In favour of Pretoria is the exis- 
tence of the splendid and expensive Government 
buildings, the Raadsaal, law courts, &c., the 
more convenient access by rail, the associations 
of custom, and the withdrawal of government 
from the speculative and corrupt atmosphere of 
the Rand. There are, of course, points which 
favour Johannesburg ; first and foremost, its healthier 
and more invigorating climate ; and, second, its more 
central position for the purposes of the mining industry 
and the thick population on the Rand. The Z7mes in 
its discussion of the question characteristically decides 
for Johannesburg chiefly on the ground that it will 
offend the Dutch and sever more completely the future 
of the country from the past. We are disposed to 
think that Lord Milner and his helots will in the long 
run have their way in spite of the announcement of 
Mr. Loveday. It should not be lost sight of that 
the first and chief effect of Lord Milner’s speech was 
to send up with a rush the prices of ‘‘stands” in 
and round Johannesburg, and that Mr. Loveday’s 
statement will have a similar speculative influence as 
regards real property at Pretoria. 


Tue Government were quite unable to make any 
answer to the attacks of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond 
on Tuesday night on the subject of the imprisonment 
of Mr. Hayden and Mr. O’Donnell. What are the 
facts? Here are two Members of Parliament of 
unquestioned integrity sent to prison for making 
speeches at orderly meetings, kept in prison on bread 
and water and the plank bed, and treated as common 
criminals! Chief Baron Palles, the greatest Irish 
judge, holds that the magistrates who passed these 
sentences had no jurisdiction to try the prisoners, that 
the charge against them did not come within the 
Crimes Act, and that the whole proceeding was a 
‘* bad, illegal thing” ! Mr. Swift MacNeill did well to 
point out that Dr. Jameson and his fellow-conspirators 
were treated as first-class misdemeanants—an apt 
reminder to Mr. George Wyndham, whom the Rhode- 
sians regarded as their representative on the South 
Africa Committee. Mr. Hayden is nearly blind, 


Lorp Rosesery referred on Friday to the apostolic 
succession of Pitt, Canning, and Gladstone as great 


statesmen connected with Liverpool. It is interesting 
to reflect that Mr. Gladstone condemned Pitt as he 
condemned few dead statesmen; that Lord Rosebery 
threw over Canning’s foreign policy in the East; and 
that it was the speech which Mr. Gladstone made at 
Liverpool on September 24, 1896, which led Lord Rose- 
bery to discover so serious a divergence between his 
own views and Mr. Gladstone’s as to compel his 
resignation. 


Tue name of Sir Neville Chamberlain, the most 
distinguished of a distinguished family of soldiers, who 
died on Monday, will always be remembered amongst 
the greatest names of our Indian Empire. No officer 
had received so many wounds on the battlefield as the 
field-marshal who first distinguished himself as a 
cavalry soldier sixty years ago in the first Afghan war. 
‘**] hardly know any man—perhaps there is no one man 
—who commands so generally the esteem of his brother 
officers.” That was John Lawrence’s verdict when 
he appointed the young officer brigadier in command 
of the Punjaub Frontier Force in 1855. Two years later 
Chamberlain was appointed to the command of the 
celebrated movable column, again over the heads 
of several officers. Lord Roberts, Hodson, who 
wrote that his presence was worth a_ thousand 
men in the mutiny, and John Reid Becher, all 
paid their glowing tribute of praise to Lawrence’s 
hero. Sir Neville Chamberlain retired from active 
service in 1881, after acting for five years as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army and was 
made a Field-Marshal two years ago. He had been 
brought up in the traditions of the best Punjaub 
school, and always opposed the Forward policy. 


Sir NEVILLE addressed more than one protest 
against the methods of barbarism in letters to the J/an- 
chester Guardian ; one of his protests being a reply to 
an Anglican Bishop who had defended the camps. 
In another of those letters he recalled the favourite 
motto of his life: ‘‘Cruelty in war buyeth con- 
quest at the dearest price.” In another, he said 
of the Boers: ‘‘They are still brave patriots fight- 
ing for independence, and if they were fighting 
against any other nation for the same end, I do not 
question that they would have our best wishes for 
success.” As to farm-burning and the camps, he said 
that “ never before had anything approaching to such 
wholesale and reckless destruction and abduction of 
families been enacted by a British army.” These letters 
were rigorously boycotted by the whole of the Govern- 
ment Press, from the Z?zmes to the Daily Chronicle, 
and we are sorry to know that not even the veteran 
soldier’s scars could protect him from personal insult 
and abuse. He will be honoured not only as a 
brilliant officer and as a splendid administrator, *but as 
a chivalrous Englishman and patriot. 


Dr. NeEwMAN HALL was the last of the older 
generation of Nonconformist divines. For nearly fifty 
years he occupied a leading place among London 
preachers, spending twenty-two years at Surrey 
Chapel, and the rest of his active life at the new 
building of Christ Church, Westminster Bridge-road. 
Although not himself a politician, except in his support 
of the North in the American Civil War, he had many 
friends among the Liberal statesmen of his time, being 
on intimate terms with Mr. Gladstone. Dr. Hall’s 
chiei works were accounts of his travels, poems, and 
several well-known hymns. 


A SPECIAL article on the Zionist movement by its 
leader, Mr. Zangwill, will be found in the present 
number of THE SPEAKER. Mr. Zangwill is not only a 
distinguished novelist, but an active philanthropist, 
democrat, and Liberal: 
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THE LEICESTER MEETINGS. 


HE resolution adopted unanimously by the General 
Committee of the National Liberal Federation 
on Wednesday pledged the delegates to the policy of 
ending the war by negotiation. It recognised the sup- 
port given by Lord Rosebery to this policy, a support, 
as Mr. Maddison remarked, all the more remarkable 
because Lord Rosebery was formerly of the opinion 
‘that all criticism of the Government was un- 
patriotic. It called upon Liberals in the House 
of Commons to follow their Leader in enforcing 
it, a summons made necessary by the action of 
the Liberal Imperialist group. An amendment to re- 
affirm the Derby resolutions was withdrawn on the 
understanding that those resolutions were not rescinded 
by the adoption of the more general resolution proposed 
by the committee. An amendment asking the com- 
mittee to concentrate on the lines of Lord Rosebery’s 
policy found no support, and the mover retreated preci- 
pitately. The general spirit of the committee was 
clearly in favour of peace and a policy of peace, and of 
collecting and concentrating all the available forces to 
pursue it. 

The Liberal Leader pointed out at the great 
meeting he addressed in the evening that he was 
supported in his protest against unconditional surrender 
by nearly the whole of the Liberal Party in the House 
of Commons. He went on to condemn the action of 
the Government in making negotiations impossible by 
banishing the negotiators. He insisted on the 
necessity of an amnesty, and summed up the 
truth he has been repeating for months past in 
the statement ‘‘security founded upon force is a 
contradiction in terms in a free country.” He said, 
as he had said before, that a great many things had 
been done in South Africa which looked as if our objects 
were the ruin and annihilation of the Boer race-—an 
expression which Sir Arthur Arnold would have been 
rather less hasty to condemn if he had remembered that 
Lord Rosebery said at Chesterfield that the Govern- 
ment’s policy was a ‘‘ policy of extermination.” In all 
this the Liberal Leader was merely recapitulating 
what he has said all along, and what almost the 
whole Liberal Party has now come tosee. He naturally 
welcomed Lord Rosebery’s action in subscribing to this 
view, though, as it seems to us, the Liverpool speech is 
scarcely as clear in its protest against ‘‘ unconditional 
surrender ” as was the Chesterfield speech, for at Liver- 
pool Lord Rosebery went so far as to call the very 
speech in which Mr. Chamberlain flatly refused to 
withdraw the banishment proclamation a ‘‘ statesman- 
like speech.” It is at any rate clear that the great mass 
of Liberal opinion is uncompromisingly hostile to the 
Government’s policy, and that fact says more than any- 
thing else for the services rendered to the nation by 
the Liberals who opposed that policy from the first. 

Complaints are made in some quarters that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman should have had any- 
thing to say about Liberal principles and policy in 
general. It seems to us that no Liberal Leader who 
had any respect either for himself or for his party 
would have been silent on the subject of the clean 
slate. Either the Liberal Party still believes in 


Liberalism, or it does not. There are some political 
acrobats who believe in Liberalism at Leicester and 
believe in something else at Liverpool. But a great 
party cannot advance by such antics. It cannot live on 
such a volatile faith. The Liberal Leader, as he told 
his audience on Wednesday, is an impenitent Liberal. 
We believe the mass of the party is also impeni- 
tently Liberal. Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman 
not only declared that he was still a Liberal, he argued 
that there was no time when fidelity to Liberalism was 
more important. It is easy enough to fondle and 
caress Liberal doctrines when the sun is high in the 
heavens and all the winds are gentle zephyrs. It 
is not as easy to keep your hold on those doctrines when 
the sun disappears and the wind comes in hurricanes. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman illustrated this very 
forcibly as he pointed out how Imperialism reacts on 
our liberties at home. The struggle over procedure in 
the House of Commons is all part of the conflict 
between the desire for power and the rights of 
minorities. Everyone believes in free speech when 
there is no temptation to assail it. How many men 
have denounced the Birmingham riots or the attacks on 
a private house in Liverpool? The truth is, as Mr. 
Hobhouse has shown in this paper, that Imperialism 
is incompatible with tolerance, freedom, or civic 
equality at home, and that it is just when Liberal 
doctrines are unpopular that it is of vital importance 
to enforce them. This truth the Liberal Leader 
pressed home on Wednesday. It is an unwelcome 
truth to men who think there is something quixotic 
in maintaining a principle which is out of favour 
and who prefer colourless labels, but no man who 
does not hold it is fit to hold a flag in a 
party of principle. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
showed further that the Liberal principles which 
are to be rubbed off the slate have a direct and 
definite relation to contemporary problems. Lord 
Rosebery talks as though no one had heard of the 
temperance question or of education or of efficiency 
before he spoke at Chesterfield. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was arguing in favour of Lord Peel’s 
recommendations when Lord Rosebery was hibernating. 
Of Ireland it is particularly true that Liberal principles 
are indispensable. It was Lord Rosebery who said 
that coercion was the only alternative to Home Rule. 


‘‘We do not blindly cling to our scheme, but whenever, 
in whatsoever place, or before whatsoever assembly, the 
project for the Government of Ireland may be proposed, our 
scheme—the scheme of Mr. Gladstone—will loom up as 
much of a landmark as the Great Pyramid itself. You may 
kill the bill ; you cannot kill the policy. You must remember 
that whenever anybody turns aside from that landmark, and 
looks to find any other on the landscape, he will only see 
the chained skeleton of coercion clanking dismally on a rusty 
gibbet by the roadside.” 

At this moment coercion is once again in force in 
Ireland. All that Lord Rosebery has to say is that he 
is against Home Rule. Does Lord Rosebery wish the 
Liberal Party to become a party of coercion ? 

The Liberal Leader has performed a great public 
service in reaffirming those great principles which are the 
substance of the Liberal faith. Lord Rosebery has 
replied by announcing his ‘‘ definite separation,” an 
announcement which clears the air and finally removes 
the whole controversy from the atmosphere of personal 
differences. The Liberal Party will remain loyal to a 
Leader who has been loyal to that party in its darkest 


hours. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S ADVICE TO THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN had a remarkable triumph 
at the Guildhall on Thursday in last week. It 
was nothing to the triumph he had the next evening 
in the Philharmonic Hall at Liverpool. It is one thing 
to win the uproarious admiration of men who have 
always belonged to your party. It is another to receive 
the capitulation of a politician who has led your 
opponents. Lord Rosebery said in 1887: ‘‘I venture 
to say that no man is more devotedly attached to Home 
Rule than I am.” In the same year he said that it 
‘*was impossible to drown or stifle the cry of the Irish 
democracy.” A year earlier he had given the vital 
points of Liberalism in impressive and memorable 
language at Newcastle: 

“T do not think that on the part of the real Liberal Party 
in the country —those who have stuck close to their colours 
—there is a wish to be otherwise than conciliatory to our 
Unionist friends. There are two things that we cannot 
desert, but short of these two things there are many things 
on which we might meet again. We cannot desert the 
particular lines of our Irish policy, and we cannot desert our 
Leader. Some of them (the Unionists) do not like our Irish 
policy, and some of them do not like our Leader. These 
are our two vital points.” 

Throughout the controversy of 1886 Home Rule was 
the dividing line between Liberal Unionists and the 
‘‘real Liberals.” On Friday Lord Rosebery said at 
Liverpool that if Home Rule was the only domestic 
question, Liberal Unionists and Liberal Imperialists 
would get on together without much difficulty. <A 
Liberal Imperialist is therefore a Liberal who arrives 
in 1902 at the conclusions Mr. Chamberlain reached 
in 1886. 

Lord Rosebery pays the Liberal Unionists a further 
compliment. He tells us he has been noting carefully 
the signs of the times in his five years of seclusion. 
There is, unhappily, sinister evidence in his speech that 
by ‘‘the signs of the times” he means the Unionist 
speeches of 1886 and 1893. For his two arguments 
against Home Rule—which apply to every form of 
Home Rule and not merely to his bogey of an indepen- 
dent Parliament-which no Liberal has ever dreamt of-- 
are precisely the main arguments used by Unionists in 
the earlier controversy. The Unionists said the con- 
temporary history of Europe discouraged experiments 
in political dualism. Lord Rosebery says the same thing 
to-day. There weretroubles between Norway and Sweden 
and between Austria and Hungary in and before 1893. 
Russia, it is true, had not then absorbed Finland; but 
it is scarcely an exhilarating doctrine for Liberals that 
they are to withhold justice because a despotic State 
has been guilty of a crime. The Unionists argued 
that Ireland was disloyal and hostile to England, and 
that therefore her demands could not be granted. Lord 
Rosebery says the same thing to-day. He drawsa 
distinction, which is too trifling to deceive anyone, 
between support of the Boers and support of the Mahdi. 
He cannot pretend that he did not know in 1885 how 
Irishmen regarded England, for no one described more 
clearly than he did the nature of the disease and the 
nature of the remedy. 


‘IT do not pretend to say how that question is to be settled, 
but I believe it can be settled in only one direction. If you 





can obtain from the representatives of Ireland aclear and 
constitutional demand which will represent the wishes of the 
people of Ireland, and which will not conflict with the unity 
and supremacy ofthis country, I believe that by satisfying 
that demand in such a way as not to need further readjust- 
ment, but to meet the just requirements of the Irish people, 
you will have cut off for ever the poisonous spring of dis- 
content, and that Ireland in future will see in this country not 
her hereditary foe and her hereditary oppressor, but her best 
ally and her best friend.” 


The ‘‘real Liberal Party ”—‘‘ those who have stuck 
close to their colours ”—hold in 1902 the opinions about 
our ‘‘ hereditary foe ” so wisely expressed by Lord Rose- 
bery in 1886. Lord Rosebery holds in 1902 the opinions 
expressed by Mr. Chamberlain in 1886. 


Lord Rosebery developed his views of Liberal 
policy the following day when he said that he hoped for 
a ‘* renewed Liberal Party ” with which he could once 
more identify himself. He wanted a ‘‘ stern and dis- 
criminating Opposition.” By ‘‘ discriminating ” he 
meant, as we know from his own speeches, that there 
must be no discussion of moral issues, no criticism of 
farm-burning or the camps, nothing said on martial 
law in South Africa or mob law at _ home, 
or the rights and liberties of British citizens. Our 
criticism must be confined to ‘‘remounts”; we can 
indict a Government on German waiters’ affidavits of 
expenditure on cigars, but not on their own records of 
devastation, and the only question we can ask is not 
whether their policy and methods are just and wise, but 
whether their execution is efficient and businesslike. 
‘** Discriminating” must be understood further to refer to 
times as well as subjects. In December Lord Rosebery 
can condemn a proclamation issued in August, though, 
presumably, patriotism kept him silent at the time. In 
February he can declare that the Government ought to 
have made peace the preceding March, though he 
never opened his mouth when those Liberaj 
leaders who have opposed the Government were 
maintaining this very opinion against Liberals who 
were Lord Rosebery’s followers. But any criticism 
which follows other lines than those within which Lord 
Rosebery has moved, which implies ‘‘ rebuke of the 
nation,” that is, of the majority, which admits that 
there are questions of justice and humanity in politics, 
is putting “ party before patriotism,” instead of making 
‘‘ patriotism dominate party.” 


This is Lord Rosebery’s answer to the invitation 
the Liberal Leader gave him to co-operate with the 
Liberal Party. He cannot identify himself with the 
Liberal Party as it is constituted at present, but he is 
ready to advise it to revolutionise its principles. 
He recommends us to adopt the fatal argument 
which underlies Unionism—the argument that discon- 
tent is a reason, not for redressing grievances, but for 
withholding remedies. He is a Unionist on the worst 
of grounds ; not because circumstances have changed, 
but because the Irish regard us as “ an hereditary foe.” 
His doctrine that in foreign crises you must never 
rebuke the majority is separated from Liberal traditions 
as widely as his view of the Irish question is separated 
from his own wise opinions of 1885 and 1893. Mr. 
Gladstone rebuked and converted a majority in the days 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperialism on an issue which 
directly concerned our relations, not merely with a single 
people, but with the whole of Europe. It is fair to say 
that another Liberal Leader has since converted the 
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Government to reform the camps, whilst Lord Rose- 
bery observed a ‘“ patriotic” and barren silence. 
And we may ask ourselves in what capacity 
Lord Rosebery gives the Liberal Party this advice. 
Three years ago Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was chosen Leader of the Opposition by the Liberal 
Party in the House of Commons. He has borne the 
brunt and fatigue of the daily battle. He has led a 
weak party with stubborn will and a single eye to the 
public good. He has drawn upon himself the acrimony 
and slander which are the common lot of politicians 
who are withstanding popular passion and prejudice. He 
has had enemies in front and mutineers behind. What 
has Lord Rosebery been doing all this time in the seclu- 
sion from which he emerges to impeach the patriotism 
of such men as Mr. Gladstone and Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain? Has he lifted a finger for the Liberal Party? Is he 
covered with the dust and grime of hand-to-hand con- 
flict? Itis not in the arena he has learnt these new 
views of the duties of an Opposition. Spruce and 
unspotted he leaves the elegant delights of polite 
literature and the dying reveries of Napoleon to attack 
a leader and distract a party that have fought, with no 
help from him, the sharpest fight of a generation. The 
Liberal Party may well ask itself in which school a man 
is most likely to learn the duties of a leader: in a 
repose interrupted only by casual and ambiguous 
utterances or in the arduous routine of straightforward 
and militant opposition ? 

It is represented in some quarters that the way to 
unite the Liberal Party is to welcome Lord Rosebery’s 
declaration of war on its existing leaders and prin- 
ciples. We believe such welcome to be disloyal toa 
tried Leader and to a party with great traditions. No 
man has made more sacrifices for the unity of the 
Liberal Party than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
He speaks for the party with a very special authority. 
His policy and leadership have been sanctioned by all 
the great organisations of the party. He was stu- 
diously courteous and conciliatory in his speech at 
the St. James’s Hall to Lord Rosebery, who had 
only mentioned him at Chesterfield in order to attack 
him with Lord George Hamilton’s ‘soiled weapons. 
But Lord Rosebery cannot co-operate unless the party 
renounces its Leader and its principles to accept a 
Leader who is pledged to nothing, and to adopt “ prin- 
ciples” which may mean anything. There is a very 
grave question before the Liberal Party. If it is to be 
united, it must be united on somethirg. Lord Rose- 
bery wants to unite it on the basis of an absolute loyalty 
to his own person. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
wants to unite it on loyalty to its great principles. It 
is unfortunate, to say the least of it, that Lord Rose- 
bery should feel it to be his duty to attack a man 
who ‘‘has stuck close to the colours of the party ” 
in days when Lord Rosebery himself was obliged by 
his disagreement with Mr. Gladstone to retire into a 
life of agreeable ease. But he has found it to be his 
duty to make this attack on the existing party, and 
Liberals have therefore to grasp quite clearly what are 
the issues involved. It is not Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Lord Spencer who have attacked Lord 
Rosebery. It is Lord Rosebery who has attacked Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Spencer. If 
Liberals encourage these demonstrations, they are 
reducing the play and action of Liberal forces to the 
level of a political harlequinade. 


THE NEW ARMY ESTIMATES— 
WAR AND BREAD. 


HE Army Estimates for 1902 deserve, and we 
hope they will receive, the very close attention 
and criticism of Parliament. They are stamped, as 
usual, with the hall-mark of shifty incompetence which 
distinguishes the War Office. There is nothing in the 
official world worse than War Office estimates if we 
except War Office contracts. Our first observation 
is that Mr. Brodrick and his assistants do not 
know how to make a comparison. Oblivious of the 
fact that in every year since 1895 the original 
Army Estimates have been exceeded, they calmly 
assume that there will be no supplementary estimates 
this year, and compare their first piece of arbitrary 
guesswork for the coming year with the final expen- 
diture of the year now closing. We have often pro- 
tested against the ridiculous use of the word “‘ normal.” 
When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was at the 
War Office expenditure was normal. Last year’s 
‘*normal” expenditure exceeded that of 1895 by 
twelve millions, and an addition of sixty-three millions 
was made for war services. For the year which 
begins in April, Mr. Brodrick proposes to keep the 
‘normal,’ now called ‘‘ ordinary,” estimates at 
29 miilions, and to restrict the war expenditure to 
40 millions. But then this is only to last for eight 
or nine months. If the war ceases, then the troops 
will have to be brought back (a most expensive opera- 
tion), and all the bills and notes and claims payable at the 
end of the war will have to be met. For these little items 
the War Office has not provided. If, however, military 
operations on the present scale go on for twelve instead 
of eight months the cost will be not 40 millions but 
60 millions, on Mr. Brodrick’s own showing. This 
will give us a ‘‘saving” of 3 millions instead 
of 23 millions, and this will no doubt be put down to 
the Bergl contract and the other marvellous economies 
effected by the Brodrick-Kitchener combination. 

‘*] am far from pretending,” said Mr. Brodrick 
once, ‘‘ that economies have been exhausted in the 
British Army. There is much that can be done in 
detail by a watchful care over every contract made 
and over every item of expenditure.” This promise of 
watchful care was made by the present Secretary 
(then Under-Secretary) for War in March, 1896, 
and was accompanied by a_ sort of apology 
for the enormous size of the Army Estimates he 
was then proposing. They amounted to the almost 
unprecedented total of 18 millions! At that time 
Mr. Brodrick and Lord Lansdowne were ‘‘ looking to” 
the possibility of future reductions, though they main- 
tained that ‘‘ at all events the War Office is conducted 
on commercial principles.” In 1899 the Army Esti- 
mates had risen to 20 millions. A Radical member 
protested against the growth of the practice of supple- 
mentary estimates, and even predicted that at this rate 
the estimates for 1900 might be as much as 23 millions. 
If he had known the purpose of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
visit to England he would perhaps have made an 
even more sensational forecast. But 23 millions 
happened to be the exact amount of the war estimates 
for the year to which Mr. Channing referred. 
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What, then, is the position of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with the furnaces of war and militarism 
melting every spare sovereign and consuming every 
paper issue with which he tries to mitigate the imme- 
diate pressure of taxation? He is now framing a 
Budget. He has behind him a War Office expenditure 
of £92,915,000, and in front of him a preliminary 
estimate of £69,310,000. Let us hope, at any 
rate, that Sir Michael Hicks - Beach will remem- 
ber that he is responsible for maintaining the 
financial traditions handed down to him intact by the 
successors of the great Sir Robert Peel. The first of 
these traditions is Free Trade. And let it not be for- 
gotten that a period of financial exigencies is just the 
period of all others which from the standpoint of 
revenue is least propitious for a deviation from the 
strict orthodoxy of Cobden, Peel, and Gladstone. Whit- 
ever else may be said for and against Protection, 
protective taxes and differential taxes are certainly bad 
for the revenue. A shilling duty on corn, for example, 
would undoubtedly reduce the yield of our direct and 
indirect taxes by a much larger sum than the miserable 
million and a half, or two millions which it might 
bring into the Exchequer. Why? it may be 
asked. Because, in the first place, a small new 
Customs duty is very expensive to collect, and raises 
the price of the article considerably more than the 
duty. Secondly, because every quarter of corn, whether 
grown at home or abroad, pays the duty, whereas the 
Exchequer only benefits from that part of the consump- 
tion which is grown abroad. For every shilling that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gains by a duty on 
corn, the whole body of consumers—that is to say, the 
whole body of taxpayers—in Great Britain will lose 
about one and ninepence. Moreover, it would certainly 
throw a large number of struggling workers on to the 
rates and so reduce the number, while it adds to the 
indirect and direct burdens upon the productive part of 
he community. 

York is a fairly typical town, and in York 
a quarter of the population is described by Mr. 
Rowntree as living in poverty. We should like to ask 
Mr. Rowntree what percentage would be withdrawn, 
by an increase of 1s. 3d. or 2s. 4d. a quarter in the 
price of grain, from the average income of an average 
family in this section of the population. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that there is no commo- 
dity whose retail price accommodates itself so rapidly 
as that of bread to the fluctuations of the flour market. 
If the price of flour rises, a little less is put into 
the penny loaf. If the bakers did not adjust the 
size of their loaves to the rising price of flour 
they would very quickly be ruined. In the North, 
where most people still bake for themselves, the effect 
of a corn duty would be immediately felt. What 
amazes us is that a member of Parliament who divides 
his energies between the elephants of Somaliland and 
the tigers of India should have taken advantage of a 
leisure moment in this country to commend a tax upon 
bread. The wealth and influence of the Peases grew 
up under the shadow of the great names of Cobden and 
Bright, and it is difficult to understand why the 
Nimrod of Cleveland cannot be content with 
the chase, but must needs persecute his own 
species by joining in the big drive of the weaker to the 
wall. The old Quakers thought that charity began at 
home, and no class in the country did more fot 


the repeal of the Corn Laws and of other iniquitous 
restraints upon trade. There are, we fear, some New 
Quakers, as well as some New Liberals, who are busy 
sponging the tablets of their memory. It is some satis- 
faction to reflect that Mr. Alfred Pease is cn his way to 
India, for his absence from proceedings of the Society for 
the Protection ofthe Aborigines will be more than compen- 
sated for by his absence from the proceedings of the Society 
for the Protection of Corn. We could have pardoned 
Mr. Pease if he had thought of a corn duty as a means 
of making war unpopular. But he thinks of it as a 
boon to agriculture—/.e., to the landlords. A small 
general loss is to be spread over the community, which 
will only be felt severely by the very poor, in order that 
agricultural rents may be raised and agricultural land- 
lords (who are still a majority of the governing classes) 
may actually benefit, like contractors, by the wars in 
which they involve the nation. 





IS AMERICA REPENTING? 


HOUGH Americans are not prone to set much 
store on the political advice of college presi- 
dents, there are reasons which give real importance to 
the utterance of President Schurman of Cornell 
University, delivered recently at Boston, and followed 
by a published monograph setting forth his views. 
For Mr. Schurman is no mere ‘‘ kid-glove politician,” 
but served as President of the first Philippine Commis- 
sion, andhas as complete a knowledge of the practical 
affairs of those unhappy islands as any man in America. 
Moreover, Mr. Schurman is known to be in close and 
sympathetic relations with President Roosevelt, and 
his speech at Boston, in further interpretation of 
certain passages in the recent Presidential Message, 
is believed to indicate that the President is feeling 
his way to a complete reversal of the sanguinary 
policy which has hitherto prevailed in the Philip- 
pines. Mr. Schurman does not mince his words. 
He smites American ‘‘ Imperialism” hip and thigh ; 
exposing with remorseless fidelity its causes. ‘‘ The 
Jingo saw in the annexation another avenue for spread- 
eaglism "—‘‘ the exploiting capitalist was fascinated 
by the riches of the Philippine forests, land, and mines, 
which showed like the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind,” and, 
calling in to their aid the reckless missionary spirit 
and the Yellow Press, they drove the blinded and 
excited public down a steep place into a sea of troubles. 
Mr. Schurman makes an eloquent appeal to the spirit 
of freedom and humanity in his fellow-countrymen, 
recalls them to the time-honoured maxims of American 
policy. ‘*The time has come,” he interjects in a 
passage of Emersonian wisdom and solemnity, ‘‘ to set 
our Philippine compass by the fixed stars.” He does 
not shuffle with principle or palter with his conscience, 
feebly lamenting that ‘‘ annexation” has occurred and 
cannot be reversed, with ignominious chatter about 
‘* the inevitable ”"—a word which true statesmen should 
blot from their vocabulary. He roundly pronounces 
for ‘‘an independent and Sovereign Philippine Re- 
public” at a time when war of no uncertain sort is 
raging in those islands. His utterances, boycotted by 
the Jingo Press, are rallying once more the intellect 
and heart of America against the sway of the capitalist- 
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boss and the swash-buckler, and there seems at last 
some real chance of a return to sanity and honesty. If 
Americans decide that they have made a mistake and have 
committed themselves to an unprofitable policy, they will 
not be deterred by any silly sentiment of pride from admit- 
ting and reversing it. They are at bottom a level-headed 
business people. Nowonder, therefore, thatthe American 
Jingo is alarmed, and that General Wheaton, military 
commander in the Philippines, declares that men have 
been sent to prison there for such sentiments as those 
of Mr. Schurman. The Nemesis of Imperialism has 
nowhere been more swiftly and terribly illustrated than 
in this burst of American “ expansion.” The people 
were goaded into it by tales of the horrible cruelties of 
Weyler’s ‘‘concentration” policy and the tortures 
inflicted on a helpless peasantry by a ruthless soldiery. 
Now what happens in the Philippines? Here is a 
recent passage from the J/anzla News, a pro-American 
organ: 

“On the arrival of the Lawton at Catbalogan, Brigadier - 
General Smith had been in Samai about ten days, and his 
strong policy was already making itself felt. He had 
already ordered all natives to present themselves in certain 
of the coast towns, saying that those who were found outside 
would be shot and no questions asked. The time limit had 
expired when the Lawton reached Catbalogan, and General 
Smith was as good as his word. His policy of concentra- 
tion is said to be the most effective thing of the kind ever 
seen in these islands, under any flag.” 

To this, by way of more concrete illustration, may 
be added the following testimony from the Manila 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, one 
of the most respected papers in America, and devoted 
to the cause of the Administration : 

“The present war is no bloodless, fake, opera bouffe 
engagement; our men have been relentless, have killed to 
exterminate men, women, children prisoners and captives, 
active insurgents and suspected people from lads of ten up, 
an idea prevailing that the Filipino as such was little better 
than a dog, a noisome reptile in some instances, whose best 
disposition was the rubbish heap. Our soldiers have 
pumped salt water into men to ‘make them talk,’ have taken 
prisoners people who held up their hands and peacefully sur- 
rendered, and an hour later, and without an atom of evidence 
to show that they were even insurrectos, stood them ona 
bridge and shot them down one by one, to drop into the 
water below and float down, as examples to those who 
found their bullet-loaded corpses. 

“It is not civilised warfare ; but we are not rr with 
a civilised people. The only thing they know and fear is 
force, violence, and brutality, and we give it to them.” 

That these tales of torture are no mere invention of 
enterprising journalism is proved by ample first-hand 
evidence. The Na/ion quotes the following statement 
of an army officer just returned from service: ‘‘I have 
never seen the ‘ water cure’ practised, though I have 
had fifteen or twenty officers tell me how they did it, 
and I know they were telling the truth.” 

Every means possible is taken to prevent any ful] 
presentation of the facts being brought home to the 
American people, and the most rigorous measures are in 
force within the islands to prevent any discussion or 
ventilation of grievances suffered under martial law. 

Here is the text of a clause in a recent Act for the 
administration of civil government in the Philippines, 
which gives some indication of the sort of liberty which 
it is the ‘‘ mission” of America to extend to the inhabi- 
tants of colonies crushed under the ancient tyranny of 
Spain : 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to advocate orally, 
or by writing or printing, or like methods, the independence 
of the Philippine Islands, or their separation from the 
United States, whether by peaceable or forcible means, on 


penalty of a maximum fine of $2,000 or one year’s imprison- 
ment.” 


Such is American Imperialism applied to the brutal 
repression and extermination of a people who, in spite 
of the falsehoods sedulously sown to their disparage- 
ment, are quite as intelligent, quite as educated, and 
quite as capable of self-government as any of the popu- 
lations of the Southern or South-western States of 
the American Union, a nation whose struggle for 
the freedom they prize is braver and more persistent 
than that by which the ancestors of these oppressors 
won their freedom from the oppression of Great Britain. 
What would Franklin and Jefferson have thought could 
they have lived to see this development of “life liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” in the United States of 
America, as expressed in that famous declaration which 
an American officer is recently reported to have 
denounced as ‘fa d——d incendiary document ” ? 





A BLIND GUIDE.* 


CCORDING to this German Professor, Wordsworth 
would be quite forgotten, both by foreigners anil 
poetry-loving Englishmen, were it not for a few short poems 
which keep his name in friendly remembrance ; but amongst 
these few short poems the Professor is anxious it should be 
known that he does not include “ We are Seven,” for in his 
ears those lines have become “ positively silly.” We must 
evidently mind our P’s and Q’s when we are dealing with 
this sensitive Teuton. 

First of all, his courage strikes us. The despised Words- 
worth found in man’s gratitude a source of sorrowful wonder- 
ment ; but it is man’s courage, particularly when he has a 
pen in his hand, and belongs to the scribbling professorial 
tribe, that takes away our breath. 

To compile an anthology, to make a selection of your 
favourite scraps of poetry, is bold enough, and may expose 
you to rough handling by critics whose pet bits you have, 
perhaps, inadvertently omitted ; but to write a history of a 
great nation’s literature extending over thirteen hundred 
years is a task so stupendous, an undertaking so full of diffi- 
culties and dangers, gins, pitfalls, and bogs, that it may well 
stagger humanity. Your learning must be monumental, your 
reading enormous, your taste faultless, your temper perfect, 
your style engaging, and, above everything else, you must 
have that intimate familiarity with all your authors which 
it is so hard to acquire and so vain to profess. Who can 
hope to possess this equipment ? Dr. Stubbs, the learned 
Bishop of Oxford, used to say modestly that. he knew a 
little about the twelfth century in England—not meaning 
thereby that he knew nothing about the eighteenth century, 
but that he knew the difference between intimate knowledge 
and mere extensive information. Big books may be easily 
manufactured out of small scraps of information, whilst but 
a modest volume may be the sole outcome of great know- 
ledge ; but the merit of the one and the comparative worth- 
lessness of the others will not be hid from the judicious. 

He must indeed be a bold man who tackles the history 
of an entire literature ; whilst if the literature be that of a 
modern nation, and the historian be a foreigner, the heroism 
of the enterprise is all the greater, and can hardly escape 
being a forlorn hope. ‘To preserve a true perspective of the 
relative importance of authors is, we should imagine, an im- 
possibility in the case of the astutest of foreigners ; but for 
all that, if the historian be a man of esfrit and essential 
good taste, if he has bent himself to the task, and possesses 
the scholarly instinct, the very mistakes he makes will be 
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instructive, whilst his national detachment will lend a charm 
and freshness to his point of view. M. Taine’s History of 
English Literature is one of the most readable books in the 
library. 

What is to be said of Professor Engel’s History ? Its 
reputation in Germany seems assured, for it has there 
reached a fourth edition, and might therefore seem well 
entitled to be translated into English by competent hands, 
and so translated it has been for our edification or amaze- 
ment, as the case may be. 

No Anglophobia disfigures the Professor’s page. He 
greatly admires the English language, and declares that the 
boundless powers of imagination and imitation of our poetry 
are only surpassed by the German. He denies us the 
hexameter; but we will not quarrel with him over this 
ancient bone of contention. If he is content with the ear- 
splitting Voss, we are not with either Longtellow or Clough. 

The gods of Professor Engel’s idolatry are Shakespeare 
and Byron. He cannot praise either of these great poets 
enough. He drenches their shrines with his libations—- 
the incense he burns is thick and stupefying. Such devotion 
is, perhaps, gratifying, but not instructive, and were it not 
for one good habit of the Professor, that of occasionally 
quoting Goethe, we should have been none the wiser for 
reading a good many pages of panegyric upon Shakespeare. 

*““Who would yet speak of Henry IV. were it not to men- 
tion Falstaff? And the mighty Duke, John of Gaunt—what 
more were he to us than a shadowy name if Shakespeare 
had not chanced in the first scene of the second act of 
Richard II. to make him utter those magnificent words of 
love for country? With happy fitness, in truth, did Coler- 
idge speak of him as the ‘ myriad-minded.’ ” 


What can be the advantage of such writing in these latter 
days ? 

Only once, but with good effect, does the Professor 
condescend upon a particular. He is referring to the deli- 
cacy and purity frequently exhibited by Shakespeare, and in 
support he quotes the passage from O7¢hello: 

Iago: What’s the matter, lady? 

Emilia: Alas! Iago, my lord has so bewhored her, 

Thrown such despite and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear. 

Desdemona: Am I that name, Iago? 

Iago: What name, fair lady? 

Desdemona: Such as she says my lord did say I was. 

A quotation like this lifts criticism into the blue sky— 
“Hitch yourself on to a star,” was the memorable advice 
of the shrewd, yet inspired, Yankee. 

The Professor has no patience with those who say 
nothing is known about Shakespeare, and he tramps heavily 
along the well-trodden road, and produces as he goes his 
“ documentary evidence” with forensic energy ; but after all 
it comes to this, that if Shakespeare wrote his own plays and 
poems we know a great deal about him, and if he did not 
we neither know anything worth knowing nor need wish to 
do so. 

Into the Serbonian bog of the Baconian controversy 
the Professor plunge. heavily, but as he cannot be 
said to add anything to the discussion except epithets 
of abuse, he had better have left it alone. Were Shakes- 
peare and Bacon to come to life again and make 
statutory declarations in support of the Baconian theory, no 
man of letters would believe them, any more than a member 
of the House of Commons would believe that Lord George 
Hamilton writes Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches for him, and 
that the latter then commits them to memory. Mere human 
testimony is the frailest kind of evidence known to the law. 

After Shakespeare—Byron; our Professor dotes on 
Byron. Next to Goethe’s “Faust” come “Manfred” and 
“Cain ”—“ the unique creations of a poet capabie of the 
highest flights of fancy.” It appears to Professor Engel in 
Berlin “ unspeakably comic that even at the present day in 
England people shculd be seriously inquiring, ‘Which is 
the greater, Byron or Wordsworth?’” It is as if somebody 

“in Germany should write a_ treatise to decide 

whether Goethe, Leopold Schefer, or Tiedge is tha 

greatest poet. It seems as if English people suffer from 


a sort of paralysis of their poetic tastes directly there is any 
question of the estimation in which Byron should be held. 


The more recent complete histories of English literature 
become actually silly as soon as they begin to speak of 
Byron.” 

The Professor finds no fault with Byron either in style 
or thought. “Don Juan,” he candidly admits, “is not a 
book for very young girls,” but nevertheless he discovers a 
“pious gravity” lying concealed in its jests, which he is 
wholly unable to perceive in the muse of Wordsworth, whose 
“Ode to Immortality” he pronounces “poor in thought 
and weak in language.” 

We are afraid that Lord Byron would not have given 
much for the Professor’s praise on learning that he thinks 
but little of Pope, a poet who, he says, may be left unread 
without any qualms of conscience. He declares that there 
is no wit in the “ Rape of the Lock,” and the “ Dunciad ” is 
a “fearful literary satire.” He has the assurance to disre- 
gard the “ Moral Essays,” which, he says, truly enough, 
“are all in verse,” and his final dictum is that the only two 
poems of Pope’s which deserve kindly remembrance are 
the “ Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady” and 
the letter of “ Eloisa to Abelard.” One shudders to think 
what Byron would have said of this Professor and his crazy 
judgments. Of Ben Jonson we are told nothing survives 
but his homage to Shakespeare, Sir Walter Raleigh is de- 
clared to be, next to Shakespeare, the most important 
lyricist of the Elizabethan era; whilst Michael Drayton 
had some talent for “comic heroic epics,” 

“There is much that is clever in Bacon’s Essays, here 
and there depth and originality . . But together with 

a few sensible aphorisms an incomparably greater number 

of common-places and platitudes is to be found. Com- 

pared with Montaigne’s animated, frequently quite poetical, 


gossipy style, Bacon’s Essays appear doubly stiff and 
prosaic.” 


Our gay Professor cannot away with the Puritans, dull 
dogs—they are his aversion. But the Cavaliers fail to 
please him, and he hurls them from him: 

“The Davenants, Wallers, Lovelaces, Cowleys, Carews, 


and Sucklings, have left whole volumes of lyrics, but hardly 
one of their poems is worth remembering.” 


For Milton Professor Engel professes great admira- 
tion; his qualifications to do so may be appraised by his 
judgment on “ Paradise Regained ” : 

“In 1671 appeared ‘ Paradise Regained’ in four books, 
whereas ‘Paradise Lost’ consists of twelve. The com- 
panion work proves that Milton’s epic imagination and 
descriptive powers had been exhausted by his first great 
epic. The action is as poor as the subject, the temptation 
of Christ by Satan in the desert, and the triumph of the 
Saviour; the four books are chiefly filled with speeches, 


the preponderatingly dogmatic tenor of which excludes all 
artistic enjoyment.” 


Readers of De Quincey will remember a famous review 
of Schlosser’s “Literary History”; “Now, then, I 
will turn my whole fury in vengeance upon 
Schlosser”; but we live in a milder age, so far 
as literature is concerned, nor would it be easy to 
imitate the rapier-flash of the opium-eater. Glorious 
John Dryden is “a copious writer,” whose “ Alexander's 
Feast” is entirely lacking in force and political vigour, and 
in some places degenerates into twaddle. “Still it is the 
only poem of Dryden which is not completely forgotten, but 
only since Handel founded his great oratorio upon it.” 
Congreve “in vulgarity was a true child of his vile age.” 
Prior was a mere replica of the French society poets of the 
age—-Thomson’s “ Seasons” is not a great poetical work 
—there is no real poetry in the “Castle of Indolence.” 
Young is preferred “since we experience in him more 
strongly than in Thomson the predominance of an 
awakened, even of an exuberant feeling, over common 
sense.” It is startling to be told “ that the worst vulgarities ” 
of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters have been toned down by 
recent editors. ; 

After such a farrago of impertinent nonsense we read 
without a shock that Gray’s “Elegy” cannot be regarded 
as poetry, containing, as it is said to do, a number of some- 
what drowsy and very commonplace reflections upon the 
vanity and instability of all earthly things. Collins escapes 
the insult of a reference. Chatterton, for some odd reason, 
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pleases our Professor, and for Cowper he has kindly words, 
though he cannot understand how the author of “ John 
Gilpin” could suffer from melancholy. 

What Professor ssngel thinks of Wordsworth we already 
know, but perhaps the absurdest thing in the whole book is 
about Coleridge, who is addressed as follows: 

‘Of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the third poet of the Lake 
School, it may be said, ‘ We are sorry to see you in such 
company. He had a great deal of old English joviality 
and sprightliness. He is the most talented, the most ami- 
able, and the most popular of the Lake School.” 


But despite the “ sprightliness ” of Coleridge, our stern 
Professor will not hear of the “ Ancient Mariner” passing 
muster. Listen to him in his chair: 

“Both the contents of the ‘Ancient Mariner’ and the 
handling of the story, when we examine them closely, are 
so poor, so bald, that one would be justified in summing 
them up sarcastically in one of the following sayings, 
‘ Never torture an animal for sport,’ or ‘Do not play with 
fire-arms.’ The description of the ship rolling in the silent 
ocean and the dying crew contain some passages of startling 
beauty—but why should the mere shooting of a bird call for 
all this?” 

Why, indeed ? 

The Professor pursues his fatuous course to the bitter 
end! All Miss Austen’s novels, so he declares, are “ earnest,” 
but when George Eliot introduces “ silly and common- 
place people in a gossiping way (as especially in Te Miil 
on the Floss), the school of her predecessor, Jane Austen, 
is recognised at once.” So silly a person as Professor Engel 
is not to be found even in the novels of Miss Austen. 

The Professor admires Hepworth Dixon’s writings, aad 
regards the popularity of Mr. Smiles’s Se//-Help as one of 
the best testimonies to the sound commonsense of English- 
men. He is of epinion that the lucidity of Darwin’s style 
will keep his treatises alive, even when “ the investigations 
of scientific truth shall have left them far behind.” 

The purely poetic merit of “In Memoriam” is, in the 
Professor's opinion, small ; “ Maud” is wearisome, the “ Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of Wellington” is stiff and pro- 
eaic, and of all Tennyson’s poetry probably only one or two 
of his shorter poems will survive. Unlike Victor Hugo, 
Tennyson, we are told, wrote no poetry in his old age. 
Browning’s last poem was “ Fifine at the Fair,” and his 
best is the “Pied Piper.” Mr. Matthew Arnold is “a 
poet below mediocrity and a narrow-minded critic.” 

Here our patience gives out. It is amazing that such 
mindless rubbish should have found translators and an 
English publisher. 

“OQ dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 
Without all hope of day!” 


& BR. 





PROVIDENCE, PALESTINE, AND THE 
ROTHSCHILDS. 


HEN, after the suppression of the Stuart 
Rebellion of °45, the grateful Hanoverian 
Government (which, like almost everything in history, 
had been largely financed by the Jews) wished to give 
these loyal guests naturalisation rights, Pelham was 
denounced for opposing the hand of Providence. Pro- 
vidence, it was contended, desired that the Jews should 
remain without a fatherland till such time as_ they 
should be restored to their own fatherland. Now that 
a great international Zionist movement exists to restore 
them to their own fatherland, the Zionists are told that 
they are forcing the hand of Providence. It were a 
much more plausible reading of contemporary history 
to say—adopting the dogmatic phraseology of these 
pseudo-theologians—that Providence is forcing the 
hand of the Zionists. In fact, within the last few days 


far-separate threads of history have knitted themselves 
together into a strikingly significant pattern. 

Let us examine in barest outline the existing 
factors of the problem of the Wandering Jew in rela- 
tion to the great hope that has comforted his 
wanderings. These factors are the position of the 
Jewish people, of Palestine, and of the Ruler of 
Palestine. 

The position of the Jews, despite superficial 
appearances, is now worse than it has been for 
centuries. Their very emancipation, where it is real, 
has only prepared their dissolution ; for it is impossible 
for a small minority, devoid of the dyke of the Ghetto- 
wall, to escape being battered out of all recognition, if 
not altogether sucked up, by the great waves of 
Western life perpetually beating upon them. The 
mere industrial impossibility of keeping two Sab- 
baths in the week destroys the Jewish Saturday, 
the very pivot of their religion, while all 
attempts at throwing the ancient sanctity over 
the Sunday have been miserable failures. But this 
destructive emancipation only touches a minority. More 
than half of the eleven million Jews in the world finds 
itself in Russia, and for the most part congested in the 
Pale, severely bruised and chafed by that planing policy 
by which Holy Russia is to be smoothed into a religious 
unity. In Roumania a quarter of a million of Jews 
are being legislated away with remorseless defiance of 
the Treaty of Berlin. The one million Jews of America 
are free, but not socially equal. The slums of the 
great cities of the States have reached saturation-point 
as regards their capacity to receive the streams of 
migration of starving Russians and Roumanians. 
London itself begins to protest, through the British 
Brothers’ League and a Parliamentary Enquiry, against 
their continued inflow. Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
have their Anti-Semitic parties, and France is no longer 
the country in whose capital it would be supremely 
pleasant for a Rothschild to remain as Ambassador. 

Looking round the world we see to our astonish- 
ment, of all the countries inhabited by a large Jewish 
population, only one country free from Anti-Semitism, 
only one country in which the Jewish inhabitants live 
at absolute peace with their neighbours, and that is the 
Ottoman Empire. In European and Asiatic Turkey no 
less than 450,000 Jews are already resident under the 
sway of the Sultan. Perhaps they get along so well 
with Mohammedans because of the affinity of their 
religious practices. For Islam is only Israel trans- 
lated into Arabic. It may be, too, that more 
religious tolerance prevails in the Turkish Em- 
pire than is generally acknowledged in the rest 
of Europe, especially since that unfortunate Armenian 
episode. Did not a number of Greek subjects of the 
Sultan—Christian students of the Geneva University— 
formally declare the other day that complete religious 
tolerance prevailed throughout the Ottoman Empire, 
that all religious exercises were freely permitted, and 
that there was no difference in the eyes of the Imperial 
Government between the Mohammedan and the non- 
Mohammedan population? And looking back on 
history do we not find the Dark Ages, the persecuting 
ages of Christendom, coincident with shining periods 
of Mohammedan culture and tolerance ? 

But how stands the particular portion of the Otto- 
man Empire to which the eyes of the Jewish people 
have been turned for eighteen weary centuries? Pales- 
tine might have been densely populated by Turks, or 
Arabs, or Europeans, it might have been already 
exploited by the industrial forces of modern civilisation. 
It might have passed into the hands of France, or 
Germany, or Russia, all of which have been trying to 
establish spheres of influence therein. But no, it 
remains at this moment an almost uninhabited, forsaken 
andruined Turkish territory. Nevertheless its position 
in the very centre of the Old World, its rela- 
tion to the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, Egypt, 
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and the Persian Gulf, point out for it a com- 
mercial and strategical future of high importance. 
The land is not beyond recuperation, it is ready 
to flow again with milk and honey; and if treated 
on a great scale, like Egypt, will equally repay the 
capital sunk in it. The streams of Jewish migration 
which are so unwelcome in other countries, would here 
find their natural channel, and would restore the whole 
country to fertility and prosperity. For these Jewish 
refugees are not beggars ; most are artizans and some 
are agriculturists. The labour so necessary in new 
colonies is thus provided by the centrifugal force of 
persecution and the centripetal force of the Holy Land. 
The Zionist societies, which the Jewish refugees hasten 
to establish as soon as they find their feet in Cape 
Breton or South Africa, testify how willingly these 
hardworking emigrants would have gone direct to Zion. 
Zion is, indeed, much nearer to the Pale, and the 
journey from Odessa across the Black Sea costs only 
thirty shillings. Ifthe British Government would but 
co-operate with the British Zionists, it might dispense 
with its Parliamentary Commission and keep unsullied 
England’s glorious, hospitable tradition as the Liberty 
Hall of the world. 

But in order that the immemorial love of the Jew 
for the Holy Land may lead to a reunion with it, 
the Jew must do more than merely plead his 
affection. He has the alternative of marriage by 
capture or marriage by purchase. The former is 
obviously impossible. Not even Cesar or Napoleon 
could marshal the warriors of the Diaspora, the rally- 
ing of whom in any and every country would be an 
act of aggression against its Government, or at least 
against a Power with which the Government was at 
peace ; while even if all the Christian Governments cheer- 
fully sanctioned this paradoxical Jewish Crusade, its 
forces would be annihilated before the onset of the highly 
effective million of Turkish soldiers. This is even without 
taking into consideration the fact that a good many Jews 
live under Mohammedan régimes, and that all Islam, 
white, black, and negroid, would rise against an 
attempt that would seem aimed at the Holy Places. 
No, the absurdity of conquest is so monstrous as 
scarcely to be worth mentioning. Remains the 
marriage by purchase, or rather by such delicate 
financial operations as those which in actual modern 
matrimony cover up the ancient reality. Has Provi- 
dence prepared the path in this direction? Is therea 
sufficient dearth of money in Turkey to make such a 
union tempting? Is there sufficient command of 
money in Israel to supply the necessary temptation ? 
At this historical moment both these questions are 
answered by an emphatic ‘‘ Yes.” 

One need only quote from an authoritative article 
in the Scotsman of February 10 to demonstrate how 
deep is Turkey’s necessity : 

““The Turkish Government has already pledged about 
every tangible asset it ever possessed. It has hypothecated 
well-nigh everything except the very atmosphere. In the 
meantime its immediate necessities are most pressing ; 
floating-debt creditors are every day waxing more insistent 
and clamorous for a settlement, and the Army and civil 
servants are heavy and noisy claimants for arrears of pay. 
Unless something is done, and that quickly, to deal with 
the demands of the Military Department, serious trouble is 
to be feared. Signs have not been wanting of late of an 
increasing spirit of discontent verging on insubordination. 
Affairs have reached a critical condition, which will no longer 


map of neglect. They are not made easier of treatment 
y the growing activity of the Young Turkish party. 


‘ ‘ ’ . . 

“ What is, above all else, wanted at the moment is hard 
cash. Every source has been tapped over and over again, 
until they have one and all about run dry.” 

‘*Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity!” What 
has the hand of Providence done towards equipping 
Israel to intervene at this crisis, and to redeem not only 
itself, but the Ottoman Empire, the integrity of which 
is, I take it, stilla great necessity for the peace of the 
world ? 








Walk in the Bérnestrasse in Frankfort, and you 
will see a tall gabled house standing solitary amid its 
modern neighbours. This house is almost the sole 
relic of the /udengasse, in which the Jews of the town 
were penned for generations ; and it is preserved 
because it was the cradle of a Jewish family of financiers 
whose operations — under Providence — influence the 
destinies of Europe. This brotherhood of Barons 
scattered throughout the leading capitals, working 
loyally together, and with a network of other friendly 
houses, exercises a unique power, a power which, 
while the new American plutocrats confine themselves 
to their own hemisphere, has no rival in this. This 
power, without spending a penny, by its mere nod, by 
simply endorsing Zionism, could solve the problem of 
the Wandering Jew — and possibly even make a 
profit of millions for itself. Manifestly prepared by 
Providence for the salvation of Israel, this great 
power can only shirk its destiny at the cost of its pre- 
sent headship in Jewry. 

But would the Sultan condescend to treat with 
Israel? Well, at this very moment Dr. Herzl, the 
leader of modern Zionism, is in Constantinople, sum- 
moned thither by Imperial fiat. For His Majesty trusts 
Dr. Herzl, with whom he has once before held long and 
friendly conference. He realises Dr. Herzl cherishes no 
designs against the unity of his Empire, but merely de- 
sires some simple form of self-government for the 
colonies of immigrants. 

Nor is Dr. Herzl entirely unbacked by money, for 
the poor Jews of the world have of themselves sub- 
scribed over a quarter of a million, and there are not a 
few magnates of finance, both in England and South 
Africa, ready to rally round him if he can bring back 
from his present journey any solid concession or even 
option from the Sultan. It is quite probable, too, that 
the Hirsch trustees, taught the lesson that outside 
Palestine their money is fruitless, will ultimately put their 
millions at the disposal of his movement. But had he 
gone armed with the credit of the Rothschilds, the re- 
turn to Palestine could, beyond question, have begun 
to-morrow. 

It is one of the many misfortunes of Israel that 
at this dramatic crisis of its history, when the hopes of 
eighteen centuries have come to the verge of consum- 
mation, three persons who were alive together in the 
last generation—George Eliot, Baron Hirsch, and 
Lord Beaconsfield—are alldead. George Eliot would 
have been inspired by her own success as a prophet to 
become the muse of the movement, Disraeli would 
have disentangled all the political complications, and 
Hirsch would have recalled his millions from their 
futile employ in the Argentine, and transferred his 
scheme of salvation to Palestine. In those days 
Zionism would have had its poet, its politician, and its 
paymaster. Now, fallen on more materialistic days 
and punier souls, it may shipwreck almost in sight of 

ort. 

. Lord Rothschild is president of the Council of the 
United Synagogue, the orthodox Synagogue in whose 
doctrine the Restoration to Palestine is a cardinal 
dogma; and the notion that this Restoration can be 
achieved without human co-operation is disavowed by 
all sensible rabbis and by the Jewish Chrontcle itself. 
The curious question arises, therefore, Will Lord 
Rothschild fly in the face of Providence? And if he 
does, will he, as President of the Synagogue, continue 
to countenance prayers for that Restoration which he 
will have deliberately prevented ? 

In any event, Zionism is sure of a unique place in 
history. Success will add to the scroll of the ages the 
story of how a people cherished the memory of its lost 
fatherland for over eighteen hundred and thirty years, 
and made the dream a fact at last ; while failure will 
give Zionism an equally exceptional place as the only 
movement not financed by the Jews. 

ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
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THE YOUNG SCOTS MOVEMENT. 


" CALL that mind free which protects itself from the 

usurpations of society, which does not cower to 
human opinion, which feels itself accountable to a higher 
tribunal than man’s, which respects a higher law than 
fashion, which respects itself too much to be the slave or 
tool of the many or the few.” Such in brief expresses the 
nature of the public opinion which The Young Scots Move- 
ment seeks to create. And that it means what it feels, the 
public of these islands know. Not only all Liberals, but a 
great mass of the general public, recall with gratitude the 
splendid and successful effort of the Edinburgh Centre of 
this society in establishing the right of public meeting and 
freedom of speech in face of an opposition engineered and 
promoted by the Unionist Press of Scotland. 

This incident, so typical of the spirit of the movement, 
almost explains the origin of the society. The echoes of 
the General Election had scarcely died away when the 
society was formed. It originated from a determination to 
prevent, if possible, a repetition of the great Liberal rout in 
Scotland by forcing men back to a consideration of root 
principles. The giant evil of an apparently all-powerful 
Unionist Press conducting the ordinary business of its daily 
transactions in the debased and mutilated coinage of pre- 
judiced and biassed opinions, untrue and degrading facts, 
unscrupulous and unworthy suggestions, combined with the 
mute acquiescence in such transactions of those whom they 
had formerly looked to as Liberals, drove the Young Scots 
to take action. They had no resources but their own 
energy, and they promptly organised themselves. They 
saw that the newspaper Press was “a huge engine for keep- 
ing discussion on a low level, and making the political test 
final,” that it was “cheerful towards prejudices, very chilly 
to general theories, loftily disdainful to the men of a prin- 
ciple.” More particularly in its local application was it 
true that the use of such machinery resulted in the “ nar- 
rowing and deadly effect of the daily iteration of short- 
sighted commonplaces.” The effects were seen in the 
insatiable appetite for all that was trivial and stupid in 
the Press, the unwelcome evidences of a change in our 
boasted and traditional public culture and the lethargy of 
interest in public affairs, permitted, if not actually pro- 
moted in the interests of party unity, so-called, by existing 
political institutions. It is only just to put on record 
the fearless, honest, and splendid work done by the 
Edinburgh Evening News in fostering the attitude of mind 
which created the society. No man has done more for 
the future of Liberalism than its editor, and already he sees 
some of the fruits of his moral and intellectual honesty. 

An attempt to educate public opinion was the neces- 
sity of the hour. It was only by such education that the 
Young Scots could hope to defeat the efforts of a one-sided 
Press, or to expose the trimming propensities of the 
Liberal Imperialists. Little at first lay to their hand, but 
they determined on a persistent endeavour to destroy the 
reigning opinion by doggedly creating a living moving 
opinion, spreading from neighbour to neighbour, inspired 
with all the vitality and vigour that youth brings to such 
an attempf. 

But they recognised that, however much such a method 
was necessary, something more was needed to bind the move- 
ment together. They heard the Babel of tongues; they 
saw the building of the Tower of Liberalism suddenly cease, 
the workers, particularly the Imperialists, disperse, and what 
was intended to become a great architectural achievement 
remain an apparently self-erected monument of failure. And 
they determined to continue the building. They chose to 
build again on the foundations of Gladstonian Liberalism. 
Once a year, on Gladstone Day ‘an idea which the Man- 
chester Gladstone Club is prosecuting so vigorously now in 
England), the true principles of Liberalism in their bearing 
to the politics of the hour will be fearlessly enunciated. 


Once a year the Young Scots will reaffirm that Liberalism 
the application of whose principles would have avoided 
this unjust, cruel, and unnecessary war, the Liberalism 
which seeks to teach men that the power of this great 
Empire is to be reckoned not by its wealth or armies, but 
by the intelligence, purity, and virtue of the great mass of 
its population. The Young Scots agree with the opinion 
expressed for them and to them by Mr. John Morley that 
the so-called New Liberalism differs neither jot nor tittle 
from New Conservatism. 

Having found an ideal to take the imagination by storm, 
the Young Scots soon found a definite, intelligent plan for 
putting this ideal into practice. This plan emerges in the 
aims and objects of the society: “To stimulate interest in 
progressive politics, to encourage the Study of History, 
Social and Industrial Science and Economics, and gene- 
rally to promote Liberal principles.” 

These objects are attained by providing a systematic 
course cf lectures always followed up by question and 
answer. An endeavour is made to interest men in their 
private reading, and the system of seminars is developed 
along the lines of the aims and objects. A free platform is 
provided for these lectures, and the society does not neces- 
sarily commit itself to the views of its lecturers. Over and 
above this, propaganda work is carried on, and hitherto 
audiences have been found for those men who have not 
received from the public either the courtesy or the con- 
sideration which they deserve. 

It will be observed that the Young Scots concern them- 
selves with the advancement of the Liberal cause, and not 
with the party qua party, believing that wherever Liberal 
principles are promoted, a vigorous party will naturally 
arise. If asked what these principles are the Young Scots 
point to Mr. Thomas Shaw, their Hon. President—a con- 
crete example of the spirit and temper and aspiration of the 
society. 
That such a system of education is necessary will be 
apparent to those who recognise the debased meaning now 
accorded to the word Liberalism. ‘That it is meeting with 
a response is clear from the large numbers of young men 
who have joined the society. 

The attempt to crush national spirit abroad has evoked 
a recrudescence of national spirit at home, and there 
are many who hope to see the creation of a national Scottish 
party as one of the immediate results of this movement 
—a party which shall bring to its work the same distinctive 
attitude of mind that is at present brought by the Young 
Welsh or Irish parties. The society claims a share in 
the future of Liberalism. It has been said that Liberalism 
has a perpetual youth and a perpetual future. ‘This is true, 
and the Young Scots, at least, are in earnest about this 
future. National spirit was never more alive than it is to- 
day in Scotland. And the Young Scots are making it Liberal 
—Liberal as Mr. Gladstone was Liberal. 

J. M. H. 





CRICKET REFORM. 


HE amount or advice so generously showered 
from all sides by the interested spectator on the 
legislature of the game of cricket is enough to have 
bewildered that august body had they but paid as 
much attention to it as its authors desired. Nothing 
is easier than to write a letter to the Spor/sman showing 
how the game really ought to be played and signed by 
‘*One Who Knows”; nothing is less likely to attract 
the attention from headquarters which is hoped for. 
For the M.C.C. has ample opportunities of hearing the 
opinions of practical players and of those best qualified 
to speak, and is never deaf to reasonable schemes 
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coming from those whose opinions should carry weight. 
For this reason it is unnecessary to discuss all the 
suggestions, reasonable and unreasonable, practic- 
able and impracticable, which have been poured 
forth by would-be reformers in irresponsible posi- 
tions; and equally for this reason such decisions 
as the county captains arrive at from time to time at 
their meetings are always worth studying, and it is 
practically certain that their deliberations will lead to a 
definite result. Their recommendations with regard to 
unfair bowling raised an indignant howl of disapproba- 
tion from the ignorant, but had the best possible effect 
in producing the desired result, and “the M.C.C 
committee are of opinion that their decision 
has done so much good in discouraging this practice 
that it is unnecessary to suggest any drastic measure 
at present.”” When, therefore, we find that they have 
approved of two more proposals which will go far 
towards cricket reform, we may feel sure that some- 
thing will really be done. Cricket reform at present is 
taking the direction of giving the bowlers somewhat 
more assistance than they have had of late, and its 
object is to decrease the large scores so plentiful in 
past scasons, and thus prevent the present preponder- 
ance of drawn games. 

Something in this direction will be done in the 
case of the five test matches which England will play 
against the Australians in the forthcoming season, by 
the rule that play will begin at 11.30 on the first and 
at eleven on the second and third days. The additional 
hour and a half should materially help the teams to 
arrive at a definite result. It will not be altogether 
beside the point to mention here that the objection so 
freely expressed in the papers to the fact that, when a 
wicket falls, the in-coming batsman frequently takes 
more than his lawful two minutes has an apparent weight 
far in excess of its real importance. It is true that if 
he were kept strictly up to time the game would begin 
again a minute or two sooner than it actually does, but 
it is equally true that very often the extended rest is of 
infinite value to the bowlers and to the fielding side 
generally. And, since it is the bowlers and not the 
batsmen who require assistance in the present state of 
the game, breaches of this rule, so long as they are 
not excessive, may well be overlooked. 

But the captains of the first-class counties at their 
meeting held in September of last year—at a time, that 
is, when the shortcomings of the game and the remedies 
discussed were fresh in their minds—made two excel- 
lent suggestions, the first of which will be a subject of 
discussion by a general meeting of the M.C.C. at the 
beginning of next season. This suggestion is ‘‘ that 
the bowling crease shall be widened one foot each 
way.” This concession, if allowed by the M.C.C., 
should give an advantage even to the man who bowls 
over the wicket, but to the round-the-wicket bowler the 
gain will be enormous. Rhodes and Blythe and John 
Gunn will have the whole of the wicket clear from the 
point of delivery of the ball, and Hirst, with his swing, 
will be a more difficult bowler than ever. It may even 
be found that the bowler will gain too great an advan- 
tage; but, at any rate, the proposal is worth a trial, 
which is the utmost that can be said for any, and a 
great deal more than can be said for most proposals. 

The second resolution of the county captains, which 
will not have to go before the meeting of the M.C.C., 
is probably the more important and more far-reaching 
of the two, and is likely to lead to a considerable 
diminution in the number of drawn matches. It is 
worded thus: ‘‘ That it is undesirable, in the interests 
of cricket, that the wickets should be prepared arti- 
ficially (z.e., in any way other than by water and the 
roller, except when patching is necessary).” There is 
a general agreement among cricketers that the fashion 
introduced lately in many first-class grounds of pre- 
paring a wicket on the top of the natural turf has 
done more tc produce long scores and drawn matches 


than any other cause. Mr. R. H. Lyttelton, in his 
book on cricket in the ‘‘ Haddon Hall Library” 
Series, has much to say on the connection between the 
modern wicket and the excessive run-getting ; and, 
without advocating a return to the days of scythes and 
light rollers, as he apparently does, we may very well 
hope that wickets will in future be pitched on the 
natural turf. Roll them as smooth as you can, and cut 
them as short as possible, there will still be a. some- 
thing in them which will tend to get the batsman out. 
All balls will not. come at quite the same height, and 
the bowler will be able to get more spin on the ball 
after it leaves the ground, and to make it break at a 
greater angle, than is possible on an artificial wicket. 
The artificial wicket is made by means of a preparation 
spread through the rose of a watering-can on the top 
of the turf and rolled out into a smooth, hard 
crust, on which the ball glides along without devia- 
tion from the line of delivery, without getting 
up more than a few inches from the ground, and 
at'a uniform pace. It has thus done much to reduce 
all batsmen to a dead level, and to increase the length 
of time that may be occupied by an innings. For, ifa 
batsman knows that he has but to stay there and the 
runs will come, he gives away no chance, takes no 
liberties, and continues to play blindly forward in the 
absolute certainty that he will strike the ball without 
having the trouble of watching it. He gets out when 
he is tired, and he has thoroughly enjoyed his innings. 
But not so the fielding side. They have been straining 
every nerve for hours, their bowlers are tired out, 
they have had a weary time in the field, for, if runs 
have not come very fast, it is nevertheless very 
fatiguing for the out-side, and they see small hope 
of arriving at any result. The other side get out at 
length, though it must always be remembered that 
the new conditions have brought it about that there 
are now eleven men on each side who may be 
reckoned on for runs instead of only six or seven, as 
was formerly the case. And now it is the turn of the 
other side to bat ; it is too late to win the match; they 
must play for a draw. And so the rest of the second 
and the whole of the third day drag their weary length 
along while the batsmen merely stay at the wicket, the 
match is left drawn, and stumps are pulled up an hour 
earlier than usual because there is no chance of a 
finish. Such is the history of not a few matches in 
recent years, and such are the heartrending conditions 
under which bowlers have laboured. What wonder if 
the quality of our bowling has deteriorated under these 
circumstances? Nowadays, if a county possesses a 
good frst bowler, he is nearly sure to be worked to 
death when the other side are batting for two days con- 
tinuously. It takes the heart out of aman and the sting 
out of his bowling at the same time. At last the cricket 
world has awoke to the necessity of providing a remedy. 
Among various suggestions which have been made, 
some favour was accorded to that one which proposed 
that the side which had the larger score to its credit on 
the first innings should gain an advantage thereby in 
the matter of points, in case the match were unfinished. 
To this, however, there is a drawback which is quite 
fatal. The first innings having been completed, the 
side which has made the larger score would in many 
cases play then for a draw, and the latter halfof the game 
would become more of a farce, more wearisome to 
players and spectators alike even than it is under pre- 
vailing conditions. Moreover, the uncertainty of 
cricket is proverbial, and, though it would be a 
pity to eliminate this element entirely from the 
game, it is not well to let it play too large 
a part. And this it would do if the result 
of the first innings were allowed to count; for 
it frequently happens that, from one cause or another, 
the weaker side holds the advantage at that stage of 
the game ; while it is unusual for the stronger side to 
be got out twice for small scores, and for the weaker 
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to get large scores in both innings. It was at any rate 
the case that, in no less than twelve matches in the 
county championship competition of 1901, the winning 
side was behindhand in the first innings. There is, 
however, no legislation proposed on this head in first- 
class cricket, and, if the two proposals of the captains 
are adopted, there should be no necessity to look 
further ; for the bowlers will await with confidence the 
coming season as one in which they may reasonably 
expect to find themselves less at the batsman’s mercy, 
with better chances of showing that they have not lost 
the skill or the pluck of former times; and the night- 
mare of six hundred runs per innings will haunt them 
no more. 
Rosert N. Dovuctas. 





HOUSING REFORM—TRUE AND FALSE. 


F* R Rent Courts,” as a solution of the housing 

problem, have long been advocated by irre- 
sponsible speakers and writers. Now they have found 
their way into a bill—and a bill backed by such 
energetic and effective reformers as Dr. Macnamara, 
M.P., under the title of the Housing of the Working 
Classes and Rating Bill—so it seems desirable to look 
into the merits of the proposal a little more closely. 
The precedent quoted in its favour is the settlement of 
fair rents on Irish agricultural holdings by the Land 
Commission. The idea is simply that a court should 
be set up in every district ; that this court should fix a 
‘* fair rent” for any dwelling on the tenant’s demand ; 
and that the exaction of a higher rent by the landlord 
should be made a punishable offence. 

This proposal is, we contend, utterly unworkable ; 
it would be disastrous in its consequences if it could be 
enforced, and it is mischievous as tending to throw 
reformers off the right track. 

The settlement of a fair rent is unworkable in the 
first place because no tolerable definition of a fair rent 
ever has been or ever can be given. This rather sweep- 
ing statement can be abundantly justified out of Irish 
experience ; but it is even more indisputably true of 
English town holdings. The gigantic evils of anomaly, 
uncertainty, and litigation, which have accompanied the 
work of the Land Commission in Ireland would be 
multiplied many times if the system were applied in 
Bermondsey or Ancoats. It would take too much space 
to quote and discuss the sentences in Dr. Macnamara’s 
bill which purport to give instructions for estimating 
afairrent; but it may be stated broadly that they do 
not go very far, and, so far as they go, are almost 
nonsense. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of argument, that 
a satisfactory fair rent had been fixed. The next step 
is to prohibit the ‘‘ exaction” of a higher rent under 
penalty of a fine. It is almost sufficient on this point 
to observe that the bill makes no attempt to forbid the 
exaction of a premium in addition to rent. It would, 
indeed, probably be hopeless to do so ; and if the land- 
lord could be prevented from making any such charge, 
the outgoing tenant would certainly get his ‘‘ key 
money ” on every change of tenancy, just as an Irish 
tenant sells his tenant right for large amounts. Only, 
while Irish tenants are, as a rule, permanently 
settled on their farms, most workmen in towns 
are very migratory. When bargains are continually 
made and remade it is quite certain that the tendencies 
of the market will evade or burst through all legal 
restrictions whatever. And another essential difference 
between the Irish case and that of the English town 
holding must be remembered. The improvement of an 
Irish holding is mainly the tenant's affair, and fair rents 


with security of tenure assist and encourage improve- 
ments. English town dwellings are not erected by the 
tenants—at least not by tenants to whom this bill would 
apply—and it seems certain that any arbitrary fixing of 
‘* fair rents” would alarm and discourage all those who 
might put their capital and labour into the building 
industry. Ifso, no more fatal set-back to the improve- 
ment of housing could be devised. 

The real truth is that the whole view of social 
phenomena from which the proposal springs is short- 
sighted and sentimental. The real housing problem is 


how to get more and better houses ; if we can increase - 


the supply, depend upon it the price will fall. The 
reason why rents rise is because there are not enough 
houses. The much-abused sweating landlord is not 
really the root of the evil; he is merely acting as all 
mankind (except perhaps Count Tolstoi) act in con- 
ducting their affairs; and if in a charitable spirit he 
were to determine henceforth to let his houses for less 
than they will fetch, the good that he would effect 
would be rather dubious and very limited. No, the real 
villains of the piece are the people and things that 
restrict the supply of house accommodation ; and these 
are, first, the landlords who “‘hold up” land ; secondly, 
the rating authorities, who put rates on buildings with- 
out demanding the right to rate land values; and, 
lastly, the general public, who are so criminally supine 
in pushing on the development of locomotion. 

When Cobden found people starving, did he 
prosecute the bakers and millers? Let Dr. Macnamara 
drop such fussy medizevalism as Fair Rent Courts ; let 
him stick to the rating of the vaiue of land, and 
nothing but land, whether it be occupied or not ; and 
let him give his active mind to pushing on a sensible 
scheme for the unification and extension of London’s 
railways, tubes, and tramways. Reformed taxation 
and improved transport gave us the cheap loaf; they 
will do more than anything else to give us decent 
houses. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


Mr. CARNEGIE proposes to spend £10,000 in pro- 
viding himself with a library of books. A matter of 
such general interest and importance has, of course, 
been widely advertised. We had been told that Mr. 
Carnegie intended to spend the rest of his life in 
denuding himself of some forty millions sterling for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures. How he proposes to 
accomplish that gigantic task and at the same time to 
read ten thousand pounds’ worth of books it is difficult 
to imagine, but perhaps we need not concern ourselves 
with this side of the question. The formation of a fine 
private library is no doubt an interesting occupation, 
whether the books are read or no, and the gentleman 
who has been entrusted with that delightful task is 
perhaps more to be envied than Mr. Carnegie himself. 





TEN THOUSAND POUNDS is a very large sum to 
spend on books, unless you pay enormous sums for 
rare editions, in which case you would have no difli- 
culty in keeping your purchases down to a single 
shelf-ful ; £800 was paid at the Ashburnham sale for 
the first four editions of Izaak Walton, little books 
which were originally published at a shilling apiece not 
much more than two hundred years ago. If you go 
farther back than this, your 410,000 would be as a 
drop in a bucket in the formation of a library. It is 
not to be supposed that Mr. Carnegie intends to spend 
his money in this way. It is quite possible, however, 
that he intends to go in for beautiful bindings, and in 
this way a great deal of money may be spent which it 
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would be difficult to get rid of by buying books for the 
sake of what was inside them. As Mr. Carnegie has 
made over the selection of his library to an expert, he 
will probably be saved from extraordinary follies in the 
way of binding comparatively worthless books in 
beautiful and expensive covers. 


Peruaps the most:startling instance of this curious 
form of folly is that of the late Duke of Portland. He 
subscribed for all the ordinary newspapers and maga- 
zines of the day, and, instead of consigning them to the 
waste-paper basket when read, had them whole-bound 
in beautiful crushed morocco coats of many colours by 
Francis Bedford. Each of these volumes he put in a 
perfectly fitting oak box lined with white velvet and 
fitted with a patent Bramah lock aud duplicate keys. 
The cost of each volume worked out at about £40 
apiece, and Bedford kept a special staff of expert work- 
men upon this curious standing order until the Duke 
died. Mr. Horace N. Pym, from one of whose privately 
printed books I take this curious story, says that by 
his will the Duke, unfortunately, made these beautifully 
housed volumes of rubbish heirlooms, ‘‘ otherwise they 
would have sold weil as curiosities, many bibliophiles 
liking to have possessed a volume with so odd a 
history.” 


Tommy. 


By a Front Bencher. 


1. 
Wuen Tommy Bowles he came from Lynn he took a corner 
seat 
Oa the Opposition Bench above the Gangway, 
And oh ’twas grand to see him in his ducks so white and neat, 
With Hanbury his chum consorting with him as was meet ; 
And burra Dicky Temple, so austere and yet so sweet, 
Speaking, questioning, dividing—always fighting, always beat, 
To the joy of all his chiefs above the Gangway. 


2. 
—_ Harcourt went for Tommy—Tommy wiped the floor with 
lim. 
From the Opposition Beach above the Gangway, 
He harried Mellor, made a mock of S 1uttleworth the prim ; 
He told Mundella when at sea to sing alittle hymn ; 
And bantered Bryce and Rigby so judicial and so grim; 
e his humour e’en extorted cheers from Sexton and from 
im, 
On the Nationalist Bench below the Gangway. 


3. 

When all of us a Home-Rule-Bill-Instruction tried to draw, 

On the Opposition Bench above the Gangway, 
‘Twas his alone the Speaker ruled to be without a flaw; 
*Twas he alone on Navy, Ships, and Seas could wag his jaw, 
Twas he knew International and every other law ; 
= he that forced the Board of Trade its side-lights to with- 

raw 
Frem his seat upon the Bench above the Gangway. 


4 
When Hanbury we nobbled and seduced from coalition 

With the fighting Corner Gang above the Gangway, 
*Twas Tommy brought the Quarantine unto its abolition; 
Twas he that finally destroyed the useless Wreck Commission ; 
’Twas he that canal the Death Duties, for men of all condition, 
By a quarter of a million —quite a notable remission, 

Extorted from the Bench above the Gangway. 


5. 
When we are on the Speaker's left, ’tis rarely there abides 
One of us upon the Bench above the Gangway. 
But Tommy’s always present—always working double tides ; 
With Lawson, Byrne, and Butcher, the finance bill he derides ; 
He speaks, amends, negotiates, mocks, reasons and divides. 
In short, he was as good a man—until we changed our sides— 
As ever sat on either side the Gangway. 


But now we've changed our places, and we sit, a phalanx bright, 
On the Ministerial side above the Gangway. 

When we want his vote in silence all the day and all the night, 
To.nmy still asserts his principles of leading aud of light ; 

He won’t allow that Arthur, Joe, and Beach are always right ; 
“— sy Rules and Standing Orders still he gives us many a 

right 
. For our estimates and bills above the Gangway. 


7. 

— twenty men of genius the Sovereign’s hand have 
kissed, 

Aud ornament the Bench above the Gangway, 





He’s Tory still—(the Government is Liberal Unionist). __ 
To chiding Whips he will not turn his cheek—but turns his fist ; 
And when we've groaned to howl him down, and cried “ Divide” 
and hissed, 
Next day he comes up smiling with a most annoying list 
Of questions for the Bench above the Gangway. 


No doubt he has his uses when we leaders sit and freeze 
On the Opposition Bench above the Gangway, 

For counsel or for action in the battle or the breeze ; 

But when as able Ministers we sit and take our ease, 

We don’t want Tommy any more, as everybody sees. 

So, Tommy, just fit out your yacht and sail across the seas, 
Or go to sit far down below the Gangway. 


9. 
That man of ours who in debate should answer him would 
meet 
With favour on the Bench above the Gangway. 
Are Banbury and Jesse Collings equal to the feat ? 
If not, there still remains a way as new as it is neat: 
Rise early, and, with morning dew still clinging to your feet, 
Come down, ye brave, and closure him by collaring his seat, 
His famous corner seat above the Gangway. 


Envoy. 
Sometimes with pleasure I recall the happy days we passed 
On the Opposition side above the Gangway, 
When Tommy made things lively and the pace uncommon fast. 
But we can do without him now (for Joseph’s in the cast), 
So we'll sit upon him firmly in this Session like the past— 
Yet sometimes I’m inclined to fear he'll turn us out at last 
From the Ministerial Bench above the Gangway. 





THE death of Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain at the age of eighty-two removes a striking 
personality for whose bold stand against the passions 
of the nation Liberals have lately had reason to feel a 
warm gratitude. Time moves quickly, and had not his 
name lately come before the public as a soldier of the 
highest rank who dared to come out and denounce the 
severities of the present campaign it is doubtful 
whether many people would have recognised the fact 
that one of great exploits and great bravery, who had 
helped to make history, had passed away. Sir Neville 
first saw active service in the Afghan campaign of 
1839-42, in which he was attached to a troop of 
Irregular Horse, and was wounded no less than six 
times. When only twenty-three years of age he was 
made Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-General to the 
Army, and five years later was appointed to command 
the Punjab Irregular Force, which he raised to a 
notable state of efficiency. 

Ir was during the Indian Mutiny that Sir Neville 
(then Major) Chamberlain won his brightest laurels 
and showed himself the great soldier he was. He 
was appointed by the Commander-in-Chief to the com- 
mand of the Moveable Column which was to operate at 
any point in the Punjab where danger might break out. 
But it was at the Siege of Delhi that he rendered his 
greatest service. The somewhat weak-kneed General 
Wilson wanted to withdraw his columns from the ridge 
which they had gallantly held for so long. The heroic 
Nicholson, lying on his death-bed, when he heard of 
Wilson’s hesitation, said, ‘‘ Thank God, I have strength 
yet to shoot him if necessary.” Fortunately Baird 
Smith and Chamberlain, himself desperately wounded, 
amongst others, persuaded their chief to hold the 
ground, and to attack at the earliest possible moment, 
and to that advice the fall of Delhi was due. 

WILBERFORCE, in his Unrecorded Chapter of the 
Indian Mutiny, gives a curious account of the 
strengthening of Wilson’s shaken nerves. He and 
a brother officer of the 52nd Regiment were sharing a 
glass of brandy and soda which had been mixed with 
rather too much strength. 

‘*Not liking to waste it, we looked round us, and saw a 
group of officers on the steps of the church, apparently 
—— in an animated conversation. Among them was an 
old man, who looked as if a good ‘peg’ (the common term 
for a brandy and soda) would do him good. Drawing, there- 


fore, nearer the group, in order to offer the ‘peg’ to the old 
officer, we heard our colonel say: ‘All I can say is that I 
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won't retire, but will hold the walls with my regiment.’ I 
ten offered our ‘peg’ to the old officer, whom we after- 
wards knew to be Goneral Wilson. He accepted it, drank 
it off, and a few minutes after we heard him say: ‘You are 
quite right—to retire would be to court disaster ; we will 
stay where we are!’” 





Tue stiff ‘‘ peg” may have had something to do 
with Wilson’s determination, but as Mr. W. H. 
Fitchett says in his Zale of the Indian Mutiny, “‘ it was 
the cool judgment and the unfaltering daring of men 
like Baird Smith and Neville Chamberlain, and other 
gallant spirits immediately round Wilson, which saved 
him from the tragedy of a defeat.” Sir Neville saw 
much active service after the Mutiny, and was again 
severely wounded in the Umbeyla campaign. He re- 
tired from active service in 1886, and was made a Field- 
Marshal in 1900. His death reduces the number of 
Field-Marshals in the British Army to eight. These 
are the King, the German Emperor, the Duke of 
Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Earl 
Roberts, Sir Lintorn Simmons, Sir Frederick Haines, 
and Viscount Wolseley. 


M. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUuNICcEPS 


THE correspondent whose letter we 


printed on 
February 1 writes again: 

“In reference to your article in Zhe Speaker, of 

January 18, it is evident that our ideas on rating are diametri- 
cally opposed at the outset, as your contention evidently is 
that rates should be paid by the owner, whereas I contend 
that those objects for which rates are levied are only a benefit 
to the occupier, and have, in fact, always been paid by the 
occupier, since Saxon times,and I see absolutely no reason 
for any alteration. 
__“ Let us suppose there is only one house in a rating district ; 
if this house is occupied the occupier would no doubt 
require roads to be kept in order in this district, police 
protection, and, in fact, he would want all those 
conveniences which are at present supplied out of 
the rates. If, however, this ee becomes void it is 
evident that, as far as the inhabitants of this rating 
district are concerned, all these expenses become unneces- 
Sary ; your article, however, contends that this house would 
still require police protection, but this is only so owing to 
the fact that there are other occupiers in neighbouring dis- 
tricts who, unfortunately, have to be kept in order, and 
these should most certainly pay the expense for doing this, 
and not the owner of a voll ease. 

“In my opinion if a landlord liked to pull down houses in 
the most valuable part of London and grow corn on the 
land, he should only be rated on this land at its value as 
agricultural land, as this is the purpose for which it would 
be used ; circumstances as they are are quite sufficient pro- 
tection against such a course being adopted. 

“Respecting the last clause of your article, your whole 
contention so far seems ito have been an attack upon land- 
lords, whereas this last clause seems to imply that you wish 
to benefit them to the detriment of the general public, as I 
do not think you will dispute that it is the greatest protec- 
tion from the teuant’s point of view that there should be a 
plentiful supply of void hereditaments, as this is his great 
protection against being charged excessive rents. Under 
the present system it very rarely happens that a man is 
unable to find a house to suit his requirements; but if all 
houses were occupied, as you suggest they would be under 
your system, there would at once become great competition 
to obtain houses, as your system would undoubtedly be a 
check upon building, and would thus benefit only the 
owners at the expense of the occupier.” 


There is evidently some misunderstanding. We 
never suggested that the whole rate should be paid by 
the owner, but only that he should make a substantial 


contribution while he continues to exact services. It 
matters very little who makes out the cheque to the 
rate collector, but it matters a great deal how the pro- 
perty is assessed. Nevertheless, owners often do pay 
rates, eg., on most cottages; and sometimes (under 
the compounding system) they pay the same whether 
their cottages are let or not. 

We cannot agree with our correspondent’s con- 
tention in the single-house case. Apart from the 
impossibility of finding only one house in a rating dis- 
trict, the house would at least be surrounded by rateable 
land, and the owner of the house could demand that 
the roads should be kept in repair. He would be just 
like the member of a club, who may not pass the hall 
porter for years at a time, but retains the right to do 
so at any moment, and, therefore, continues to pay his 
subscription. He may indeed be a ‘‘ country member” 
and pay half, but it would be absurd to suggest a total 
exemption. 

The third point, of course, is that with rates pay- 
able whether houses were let or not, landlords would 
be anxious to secure a new tenant directly an old one 
left. As for the suggestion that the increased risk 
would check building, the same reasoning would prove 
that the sale of fresh meat (which becomes valueless if 
kept long) was a dangerous business, while everyone 
knows that a butcher’s is the most prosperous of retail 
trades. Purely speculative building might, indeed, 
receive a check, which is scarcely a matter for regret. 


MuNICcIPAL TELEPHONES. 


Two years ago the Corporation of Glasgow were 
granted a license by the Post Office, under Section 2 of 
the Telegraph Act, 1899, and obtained the authority of 
the Secretary for Scotland to borrow £120,000 for the 
purpose of a telephone undertaking. At that time they 
had in view only 5,200 subscribers, but they have 
established suburban exchanges at such places as 
Kenning Park, Bridgeton, Hillhead, Maryhill, and 
others ; and, finding that the municipal administration 
of the telephone is satisfactory to the public, they have 
applied for powers to borrow another £100,000 to lay 
down fresh plant with a view to meeting the needs of 
10,000 subscribers. 





{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Municeps, Speaker offices. ] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MURDER OF PRISONERS OF WAR. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—lI trust that everything that is manly in English 
feeling will protest against the execution of Kritzinger. It 
would stamp upon British soldiers an indelible mark of 
shame. It will make the union of the races in Africa 
impossible for generations. And by Englis. law it is murder. 
An unbroken series of legal authorities since the days of the 
Stuarts has declared the capital punishment of civil crimes 
by soldiers to be murder. What is being done by soldiers 
in Africa is rigorously concealed from the public. But we 
know that, as in the case of Scheepers, it is pretended that 
military attacks upon trains and the shooting of spies are 
offences punishable by the laws of war. ‘This is mere 
chicanery : it is only part of that mountain of official men- 
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dacity which is piled round everything done in Africa. The 
most sinister result of this war is the debasing doctrine 
that gratitude to our colonial auxiliaries requires us to 
enable them to glut their enmity towards their local rivals 
of another race. England, we are told, gust indulge the 
bloodthirsty feuds of British “ascendency,” as hounds are 
encouraged to break up their quarry after a run. Let us 
warn the Commander-in-Chief, the Viceroy, and their offi- 
cers, that the execution of Kritzinger will endure, whilst 
generous feeling remains to Englishmen, as an act of 
desperate folly, of brutality, and of murder.—Yours, &c., 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


BACON AND “G.G. G.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I see “G. G. G.” is at me again. At first, I 
thought it must be because I had stolen one of the G’s 
which he is industriously accumulating for the composition 
of his own name ; afterwards, my mind drifted towards the 
unfortunate hypothesis of the man on the dark night, but 
now I begin to see daylight. The second letter of 
“G. G. G.” was clearer than his first, possibly through a 
slight evaporation of righteous anger, and I think I can 
set the matter straight, and perhaps clear up what may be 
called (I frankly confess) this somewhat ridiculous corre- 
spondence. If “G. G. G.” is only angry about the words 
“nasty and beastly ” as applied to Bacon, a word of simple 
explanation will suffice. If I had invented those words out 
of my own head I should deserve any amount of contempt: 
I cannot imagine myself talking about “nasty, beastly 
Bacon,” even in my sleep. What I did was this: I took 
two words—words which seemed to me exquisitely absurd— 
which the author I was reviewing applied to trivial miscon- 
duct of Shakespeare, and I applied them, in inverted com- 
mas, to the immense misconduct of Bacon, meaning, of 
course, that if the words were tolerable at all they were as 
tolerable about one as about the other. If drunkenness 
or coarseness make a man “nasty and beastly,” so do 
intrigue and corruption. “G. G. G.” speaks of bribery 
being common among judges; does he imagine that riot 
and excess were uncommon among strolling players? But 
the correctness of the locution I used is best shown, as so 
many other things are, by a simple parallel example. Sup- 
pose that “G. G. G.” were connected, let us say, with a 
Liberal paper called Zhe Thunderbolt, and that this paper 
in the heat of controversy used some false and insufficiently 
examined documents. Suppose that tue Tory Press used 
against it some outrageous and undignified phrase, such as 
“another trick of the dirty, swindling Z’hunderbolt.” And 
suppose “G. G. G.” replied thus (but more eloquently) : 
“Such mistakes occur in all papers, and the most painful 
examples of them are not in Liberal papers. The Z'imes 
speaks of the ‘dirty, swindling’ Z’underbdolt. Yet the 
Z'imes itself sought the destruct‘on of its political opponents 
by forgeries which would not stand a day’s examination in 
a court of law. What about the ‘dirty, swindling’ Zimes/” 
If “G. G. G.” wrote like this, would anyone but a baby mis- 
understand him? Would anyone but a fanatic imagine 
that “ dirty ” and “ swindling” would be the particular adjec- 
tives he himself would have invented to describe the Z'imes ? 
The words might be used by “G. G. G.” or myself, or any- 
body else. Yet this is the whole history of what I actually 
said, and the whole history of “ G. G. G.’s ” wrath, to Greece, 
the direful spring, &c. 

All this I have said on the assumption that “G. G. G.” 
really does not want me to “admire the moral character” of 
Bacon, and is really only troubled about the words “ nasty 
and beastly ” ; in other words, is troubled because I selected 
two epithets which I did not select, but merely quoted from 
my opponent in inverted commas and a derisive spirit. 
But the rest of his letter rather leads me to suppose that 





after all he does object to my not admiring, or at least ex- 
culpating, the character of Bacon, and on that point I see, 
I must confess, little in “G. G. G.’s” contention. I have 
no doubt that the receiving of presents by judges was not 
uncommon in that time; similarly the receiving of stolen 
goods is not uncommon in our time; nevertheless, if I 
discovered that Lord Halsbury was in that line of business, 
I should take the liberty of calling him a bad man. And 
to ask me to believe that Bacon’s faint and glimmering 
intelligence was not capable of grasping the real object with 
which suitors gave presents to judges, or the essential 
infamy of the transaction, is a ridiculous thing, especially 
in an admirer of Bacon’s great and powerful mind. Bacon 
knew perfectly well that the present was a bribe, and as to 
his not giving judgment in accordance with it, it matters 
very little to me whether Bacon cheated justice or merely 
cheated his accomplice. If a man receives money to do a 
Lase action, he might keep faith at least with one person 
and do the action. I asserted that Bacon had not the 
honour which is essential among judges. “G. G. G.’s” 
reply takes the form of saying that he had not even the 
honour that is proverbial among thieves. 

One word in conclusion about false “ antitheses.” In 
his first letter “G. G. G.” gave me a specimen of my wicked 
and foolish paradoxes, one about the natural and the 
supernatural. I explained it, pointing out that such anti- 
theses were essential and in the order of things. He has 
not attempted to deny the truth of that particular anti- 
thesis, and I cannot really undertake to work my way 
through all the idle antitheses I may ever have employed. 
Briefly, however, I will note the one he gives: “ We are the 
better for every delusion, the better for every lie.” Of 
course we are also the worse for them; but this 
is a3 Common as common sense can make it. Surely, 
for example, it would be legitimate to say that 
through the advance of medical science in our 
hospitals we are the better for every accident, the 
better for every disease. And yet, of course, we 
are also worse. But the point is that just as the science of 
health is built up upon innumerable maladies, so, accord- 
ing to the Liberal theory, truth and justice are built up 
upon innumerable errors and exposures. “G. G. G.” says, 
rather curiously in conclusion, that my example of courage 
involving fear is no paradox, but an obvious truth, like 
goodness involving power to do evil. But that was exactly 
what I pointed out, that all these obvious truths when ex- 
amined turn out to be paradoxes, both in substance and in 
form. It is the doctrine of old heroic myth that we 
are the braver for every terror. It is the doctrine of Chris- 
tian holiness that we are the better for every temptation 
of the devil. It is the doctrine of Liberalism and free 
speech that we are the better for every delusion, the better 
for every lie.—Yours, &c., 


G. B.C. 


COLONIAL SELF-SACRIFICE 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Balfour boasts of the sacrifice made by 
the cc‘onies in men and money to the Imperial cause. 

Canada’s sacrifice of money is payment for the trans- 
portation of the contingents, which has been fully repaid 
to her, as Imperialistic papers say, by her sale of horses 
and provisions for the war. Her sacrifice of men has 
consisted in permission to use her territories as a recruiting 
ground, which was done to a far greater extent by the 
United States during the Civil War. Of the volunteers 
from the Canadian North-West not a few, it appears, were 
young Englishmen. 

Let Canada be called upon for a proportionate con- 
tribution to Imperial armaments, and the real measure of 
her disposition to self-sacrifice for Imperial purposes will 
be seen.—Yours, &c., 


VERAX. 
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REVIEWS. 


POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 
PRINCIPLES OF WesreRN CiviisaTion. By Benjamin Kidd. 
London: Macmillan and Co. Pp. vi., 518. Price 15s. 


Mr. Kipp is a popular philosopher. His work on Social 
Evolution, as we learn from an advertisement in the present 
volume, has been reprinted fourteen times in English, and 
has been translated into German, Swedish, French, Russian, 
Italian, Danish, and Czech. For his present work the re- 
viewers have waited with open arms. Many papers make it 
the subject of a leading article, and few dedicate to it less 
than a column. The why and wherefore of this popularity 
is not altogether easy to understand. Mr. Kidd, to do him 
justice, does not court it by any of the meretricious arts 
usually cultivated by popularisers. His style is not easy. 
On the contrary, his sentences are often interminable, and 
desperately involved. He repeats himself, not once nor 
twice, but over and over again. Nor has he really anything 
very new or surprising to say. ‘The main conceptions of his 
book are very much the stock in trade of most writers of 
the last generation or two who have discussed social affairs 
from the point of view of biological evolution. Perhaps 
we shall find the secret of his undoubted and immense suc- 
cess in a certain confidence which Mr. Kidd possesses in a 
very high degree, and which he succeeds in communicating 
to that very large mass of readers who have no 
acquaintance with the ideas of thinkers or men of science 
at first hand, and who rather dislike the intellectual effort 
involved in really mastering the serious thought of the time, 
but who greatly enjoy being led along the fringe of philo- 
sophy by a guide who assures them all the time that they are 
seeing into the very heart of things. Mr. Kidd’s phrases are 
large and impressive. In almost every paragraph he as- 
sures us that the process which he has just described, or 
is about to describe, is of the deepest interest. Its “ signifi- 
cance is unmistakable.” It “ profoundly and permanently 
impresses the intellect,” and the “ significance” is constantly 
deepening, the facts are becoming more “ pregnant,” until 
at last we reach the momentous conclusion on p. 401, that 
“the historical process in our civilisation has reached the 
brink of consciousness.” The sympathetic reader, car- 
ried along by the stream of Mr. Kidd’s eloquence, is almost 
under the illusion that he is himself a spectator of this great 
process, and that led gently on by Mr. Kidd’s seductive 
hand, he stands on the brink of some great chasm which 
separates past and future, and is himself along with Mr. 
Kidd the very impersonation of that hitherto blind and 
groping world-movement which has now at length, in the 
five hundred pages before him, realised its scope, destiny, 
and meaning. He sees all evolution, from the lowest 
Rhizopod up to Man, all history, from the dim, dark ages of 
Oriental antiquity down to the twentieth century Anno 
Domini, moving slowly upward to its culmination in Mr. 
Kidd’s work. And he—proud thought—is privileged in this 
moment, pregnant with destiny, to stand side by side with 
this central figure of the world-movement, and see the 
spirit of the future tremble upon the brink of consciousness. 

This seems to us the secret of Mr. Kidd’s success. 
Now for his doctrine. Mr. Kidd holds that the dominant 
factor in evolution rightly regarded is not the past nor the 
present, but the future. This is true, we gather, not merely 
of self-conscious, intelligent, human evolution, but of all 
urganic evolution. ‘The principle of natural selection was 
but imperfectly understood by Darwin—poor Dar- 
win—who held that it would only preserve varia- 
tions directly advantageous to the present possessor. 
Professor Weismann and others have given a dif- 
ferent interpretation to the principle, according to 
which it is the future of the species, rather than the present, 
which natural selection takes into account. We do not 
know how Professor Weismann will like this reductio ad 


absurdum of his views, for such it is. We merely note it, 
and pass on. Natural selection fosters efficiency, but it is a 
“ projected efficiency,” an efficiency of which the fruits will 
not be reaped until the future. But though this is true of 
all evolution, it is only in the highest known stage of evolu- 
tion that the ptinciple enters into consciousness. The 
ancient civilisations all rested upon the domination of the 
present. In them the individual was subordinated to the 
existing society. But this implies limitation and stagnation, 
for the powers which would carry society onward are 
cabined and confined. Christianity first introduced the 
higher principle of the subordination of the present to the 
future, by insisting that spiritual interests stood above all 
things temporal. ‘There was here the germ of a higher pro- 
gress than anything obtainable in the Greco-Roman world. 
But once again the identification of the Christian Church 
with the world-empire threatened to re-absorb these spiritual 
principles in the temporal power. ‘The Reformation repre- 
sents a great revolt against this identification, a revolt which 
once more imperfectly understood its own principles, for the 
reformed Churches sought to identify themselves with the 
State. Finally, the movement of modern Liberalism and 
Socialism, which established the emancipation of the pre- 
sent from the past, has still tended to relapse into an apo- 
theosis of the existing State, and once more to concentrate 
all energy and interest upon the present. Thus, to put it 
briefly, Mr. Kidd sees the history of European thought as a 
perpetual strife between the interests of the present and 
those of the future: a strife which explains the vitality of 
spiritual ideas in their resistance to secular interests, and 
justifies them as the guardians of the permanent welfare of 
evolving humanity. 

What is original in this account is certainly not, as Mr. 
Kidd seems to think, the notion of subordinating the pre- 
sent to the future. This, on the contrary, is the common- 
place of all evolutionism ; and Mr. Kidd’s classification of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer along with those whose philosophy re- 
gards only the present is simply unintelligible to anyone 
who has read but a little way in Mr. Spencer’s sociological 
writings. The whole notion that society as it evolves gradu- 
ally becomes conscious of its evolution, and therefore neces- 
sarily subordinates in due degree present to future interests, 
is one which writers like Professor Ritchie and Dr. Lester 
Ward have done their best to make familiar. But, indeed, 
it is a doctrine which had not to wait for the biologists. 
The conception of humanity as a great being that lived and 
learnt for ever, of whom not merely individuals but societies, 
nay, even generations and races, are but constituent mem- 
bers, is one that germinated in the later years of the eigh- 
teenth century, and was fully elaborated by the time of 
Comte. The originality in this point is two generations 
behind the time. 

What is more interesting is the part assigned to 
supernatural religion as being the form in which the 
spiritual forces that work for the future have expressed and 
maintained themselves. But here agaim Mr. Kidd would 
do far better if he frankly represented himself as seeking 
to .expound what earlier thinkers have already grasped, 
instead of laying stress on the gulf between his own views 
and those of his predecessors and contemporaries. What, 
for example, are we to think of such a passage as the fol- 
lowing : 

“Deeper than any theory of Liberalism in the past, 
deeper than any intellectual perception in the present, there 
is still to be found, throughout the whole English-speaking 
world, the immovable conviction that the life-principles of 
Western Liberalism transcend the meaning of all theories 
whatever of business, economic, or material interests in the 
political State; and that the principles of the Democracy 
which our civilisation is destined to realise are incompatible 
with the materialistic interprétation of history. But it is 
a conviction which has remained almost without reasoned 
expression in the modern science of society.” (p. 133.) 


Has Mr. Kidd, the reader of this passage might 
ask, ever heard of T. H. Green? He has, for we 
find elsewhere that he quotes him. But Mr. Kidd 
ought really to be aware that the whole basis of Green’s 
political theory, and of that of a large and influential school 
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derived from him, is precisely that political and ethical 
principles do rest upon something quite different from 
economic and material interests, namely, on the spiritual 
life which they conceive to be working itself out in the indi- 
vidual and in society. It is, we imagine, common ground 
with writers both of this and of the Positive School, that 
the various forms of the supernatural in which religion has 
clothed itself have had an immense value in human life, 
in that they have brought into being or have preserved from 
extinction forces which have permanently preserved society 
from sinking into materialism, and have kept it always 
moving onwards towards a future which even its most far- 
sighted members could hardly suspect. 

The value of Mr. Kidd’s book is that it brings together 
and restates, in forcible and eloquent language which a 
large public will read, a conception of evolution which is 
familiar enough to those who carefully follow the thought 
of the time. Mr. Kidd does well to bring out the moral 
and spiritual elements in evolution, to lay stress on the 
future, and to declare that it is thither rather than to the past 
that the evolutionist should look. He does well to em- 
phasise the spiritual forces in the history of the past, and 
to show how they are gradually transmuted, as society 
comes to be conscious of its own life and progress. He 
would have done still better if he had presented these truths 
in a different form; if he had been more careful to under- 
stand the real doctrines of the thinkers, from Plato and 
Aristotle to Mill and Spencer, of whom he too frequently 
shows a very imperfect and clouded apprehension. In a 
word, he would be a more valuable writer if there were in 
him a little more of the learner, and a little less of the 
teacher. 





“MANLY, SIR, MANLY!” 


THE STRENUOUS Lire. Essays and Addresses. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. London: Grant Richards. 6s. 


IN this volume is set out the gospel according to Theodore 
Roosevelt. It is adorned by a portrait of the evangelist, a 
sturdy, deep-chested man with a strong face, the some- 
what aggressive harshness of which is mitigated by a 
pair of pince-nez. The essays and addresses of which 
the book is composed were written or delivered 
before Mr. Roosevelt became President of the United 
States, but we may assume from the fact of their recent 
publication i in this ‘country that they contain that body of 
doctrine by which Mr. Roosevelt wishes to be judged. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in short, appeals to the public opinion of his 
own country and of ours not merely as an energetic and 
incorruptible man of affairs or a businesslike and 
courageous man of action, but as a teacher of great truths 
ordained to help less fortunate men groping their way 
blindly along the thorny path of duty. We propose in this 
article to examine the grounds on which Mr. Roosevelt 
bases his teaching and his appeal. 

And first as to Mr. Roosevelt himself. He is what his 
face and his figure, no less than his recorded acts and his 
published words, proclaim him to be—a man of a vigorous 
and aggressive personality, brave to a fault, honest 
to a fraction, as incapable of fraud or conscious 
meanness as he is incapable, let us say, of writing 
an imaginative poem. Such a man may make mis- 
takes (and even Mr. Roosevelt, lenient as his tempera- 
ment makes him to his own shortcomings, would 
probably admit that he has not during his life been totally 
guiltless of errors), but they will in the main be generous 
mistakes ; and it is more than probable that in the high 
station to which his fate has called him he will earn for 
himself a name and a reputation that will shed additional 
lustre even on the illustrious records of American Presi- 
dents. To say this of Mr. Rooseyelt is, howeyer, to give 








an inadequate idea of his place in American public life. 
He is a reformer, of course, as the word is understood in 
America: he has set his face like flint against corruption 
and dishonesty, commercial, municipal, or political. From 
his youth upwards he has worked with reformers in order 
to create and to perpetuate amongst his countrymen higher 


ideals and nobler traditions of public service. Some of 
those, to be sure, with whom he started in the campaign 
for reform might tax him with having fallen short of tne 
exalted aspirations that fired them all at the outset. But 
Mr. Roosevelt has been no mere theoretic reformer: he has 
endeavoured to translate preaching into practice, and, like 
other ardent souls before him, he has had to fall back here 
and there before the impermeable array of stupidity, preju- 
dice and vested interests, only, however, to renew the fight 
with fresh vigour when occasion promised a happier issue. 
When all is said and done, it must be remembered to his 
honour that such as he was in the beginning, when youth 
end high spirits made all things appear possible, such he is 
now—mellowed, of course, by experience, sobered by his 
weight of responsibility, but still an enthusiast for the right 
as he sees it, and a stern foe to cowardice in word or deed. 
The praise sounds high, but those who know Mr. Roosevelt 
best know it to be unexaggerated. 

It is almost superfluous to add that such a man has his 
dangerous side, especially in America. For Mr. Roosevelt 
in his ardent expansiveness, his dogmatic impatience, and 
the violent. aggressiveness of his militarism represents in all 
its nakedness the extreme type of the reaction against many 
of the soundest and most genuinely conservative tendencies 
of American policy and character. Paradoxical as it may 
seem to the cursory observer, there is no people in the 
world which is at the same time so truly democratic and 
so rigorously conservative as the American. Privilege, 
class distinctions, and all the frippery and flunkeyism of 
aristocratic communities they have banned, but they have 
kept their traditions of policy intact, and their Constitution, 
compared, for instance, to the ever-changing Constitution 
of our own country, is a fabric of shot-proof steel. No true 
American could feel that he lived in order to take lessons 
in government or policy from other nations. His territory 
was immense and inviolable, his prosperity was enviable ; so 
far as it was humanly possible he gave to every man an 
equal chance of progress; it was for him to cling to his 
traditions, to work out his own salvation by his own methods, 
and in so doing to show an example to the world at large— 
an example by which wisdom might enable it to profit, but 
which it could never equal and rarely approach. But now 
the long period of commercial expansion and political isola- 
tion seems to be coming to an end. Commercial expansion, 
no doubt, still goes on, but there are many infiuential 
Americans—and Mr. Roosevelt, perhaps, the most influen- 
tial as he is certainly the most vociferous among them— 
who appear to have said to themselves, “ Let us be up and 
doing. Too long have we kept ourselves and our primitive 
American virtues to ourselves. The time has come when 
we ought to take our place with other nations, to imitate 
their warlike deeds, and thus to earn for ourselves a place 
in the general history of the achievements of mankind. 
Railway enterprises, industrial corners, an overwhelming 
commerce, a traditional republican aversion from wars of 
conquest—these things are well enough in their proper 
season and place. For us, however, as we stand now, they are 
insufficient. We, too, must make a figure in the world, and 
must paint maps in our national colours with fire and blood. 
It is not enough that we know ourselves to be great. Other 
nations must be brought by the prowess of our armed forces 
to acknowledge that we are great.” So reasons Mr. Roose- 
velt, and so reason the Americans to whom Mr. Roosevelt 
is an inspiration. “It is a base untruth,” writes Mr. Roose- 
velt in his address on “ The Strenuous Life”: 


“Tt is a base untruth to say that happy is the nation that 
has no history. Thrice happy is the nation that has a 
glorious history. Far better it is to dare mighty things, to 
win glorious triumphs, even though checkered by failure, 
than to take rank with those poor spirits who neither enjoy 
much nor suffer much, because they live in the grey 
twilight that knows not victory nor defeat.” 
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And this, again: 


“We cannot sit huddled within our own borders and 
avow ourselves merely an assemblage of well-to-do huck- 
sters, who care nothing for what happens beyond. Such 
a policy would defeat its own end; for as the nations 
grow to have wider and ever wider interests, and are 
brought into closer and closer contact, if we are to hold 
our own in the struggle for naval and commercial 
supremacy, we must build up our power without our own 
borders.” 


How commonplace and familiar the phrases sound ! 
Have we not heard them time and again in the magnificent 
orations of a Howard Vincent or a Wanklyn, or even of the 
great panjandrum, Joseph Chamberlain ? And what, in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s mouth, does all this bombast lead up to ? 
Merely to this: 

“Resistance [in the Philippine Islands] must be stamped 
out. The first and all-important work to be done is to 
establish the supremacy of our flag. We must put down 
armed resistance before we can accomplish anything else, 
and there should be no parleying, no faltering, in dealing 
with our foe. As for those in our own country who en- 
courage the foe, we can afford contemptuously to disregard 
them; but it must be remembered that their utterances are 
not saved from being treasonable merely by the fact that 
they are despicable.” 


Jingo echoes Jingo over three thousand miles of 
Atlantic ocean. 

Let us, however, since Mr. Roosevelt appeals to us, 
examine this Philippine business a little more closely. For 
a long period before the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War the Philippine islanders had been in revolt against the 
Government of Spain. Less was heard of their condition 
than of that of the Cubans, but the oppression and tyranny 
from which they suffered were great and undeniable, 
though their wrongs were not a part of the official reasons 
which were brought forward to justify the American declara- 
tion of war. When war finally broke out, however, the 
Americans did not hesitate to invite and to accept the aid 
of the Filipinos, nor is it seriously denied that an inde- 
pendent form of government was the bait held out to the 
islanders as the reward of their armed co-operation. What 
they could wo they did, relying on American honour. They 
were cruelly deceived. By one of the clauses of the Treaty 
of Paris America undertook to purchase the Philippine 
Islands from Spain for a sum of twenty million dollars. 
The transaction was carried through, and it was not long 
before the unfortunate islanders discovered that the United 
States, far from conferring upon them even the semblance 
of autonomy, proposed to rule them as subjects. They 
decided not to submit, but to turn their arms against the 
new masters, in whose selection they had no voice. They 
have been fighting ever since, and are not yet subdued. 
Here, then, we have a business repugnant to all the ideas 
and traditions on which Americans have prided themselves 
since the Declaration of Independence was flung in the face 
of George III. The war, such as it is, against the 
Filipinos is a war of subjugation, brutal and undisguised. 
Of course, it is tricked out with all the moth-eaten rhetorical 
ornaments that from time immemorial have served to con- 
ceal aggression and the lust of conquest. We cannot, says 
Mr. Roosevelt, allow the Spanish tyranny we have driven 
out “to be replaced by savage anarchy.” He pours a 
violent contempt on those “ who have counselled national 
degradation, national dishonour, by urging us to leave the 
Philippines, and put the Aguinaldan oligarchy in control 
of those islands.” We mean, he continues, to “keep the 
islands, and will establish therein a stable and orderly 
government, so that one more fair spot of the world’s sur- 
face shall have been snatched from the forces of darkness ” 
—with much more of the same nauseating cant that comes, 
strangely enough, from this uncompromising advocate of 
political honesty, who actually heads one of his essays with 
the title “Promise and Performance,” and declares that 
“it shows a thoroughly unhealthy state of mind when the 
public pardons with a laugh failure to keep a distinct pledge, 
on the ground that a politician [? a nation] cannot be ex- 
pected to confine himself to the truth when on the stump 
or the platform.” We will ask Mr. Roosevelt one plain 


question: What would have been his judgment and that of 
the American people if one of the European monarchies 
had in the same cynical and brutal spirit set aside every 
obligation of national honour and humanity, and had 
harried the Filipinos as the Americans have been and still 
are harrying them ? We can but feebly imagine the loud- 
mouthed vigour of the Theodorian denunciations and the 
stern rectitude with which it would have been shown, both 
in essays and in addresses, that no true American could 
countenance such acts of tyranny. 

We have left ourselves but little space for the con- 
sideration of much that merits discussion in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s book. His opinions as here set out show him to be 
a loud and angry rather than a deep and patient thinker 
about the problems of life and government. He is not 
satisfied to be upright and to do manly things. He must 
talk of his uprightness and of his manliness, so that his 
fellow men may hear and applaud. His formule are 
simple and primitive. He wishes the American boy to have 
“ character,” but he fails to tell him how to attain it, or, in- 
deed, what it really means. He inculcates courage and 
honesty on Americans in general, but he is, as we have 
seen, the strenuous eulogist of war against the Filipinos 
striving for the same right to independence on which 
American greatness is founded. He is in himself a good 
man, and his courage is proved ; but he has never grasped 
the essential fact that he who can dare to be in the right 
with two or three is a braver man than he who wins the 
applause of the multitude and has his manliness certified 
by the votes of a majority. 





THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT IN 
RELIGION. 


THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT IN RELIGION. By Minot J. 
Savage, D.D. (Harvard). New York and London: G. B. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1901. 


Tuts book has been condensed with unusual completeness 
in the preface, which seems worth quoting almost in full: 


“Religions die, while religion is universal, permanent, 
and progressive: theologies change and pass, but so long 
as man thinks, he will think and theorise, though imper- 
fectly, about the greatest of all themes: man has always 
speculated about the universe, and in later times has 
studied it, and his theories about it always have been and 
always must be intimately associated with both his religion 
and his theology: bibles have been the natural expression 
of man’s hopes, fears, and aspirations at the different stages 
of his advance, not creating religion but being created by 
it: gods have been the best ideals, which men have been 
able to imagine, at different steps of his advance, of the 
one Eternal, of whose life all things are only the changing 
and passing expression: saviours have taken shape in ac- 
cordance with man’s thoughts of the evil from which he 
supposed he needed to be delivered, and all are entitled to 
that name who have helped to deliver the race from any of 
its evils, though this may not interfere with the supremacy 
of one: worship has taken shape according to man’s chang- 
ing theories of the powers he has thought of as being able 
to help or hurt him, and it is essentially admiration for 
that which man thinks of as above him, and so is the con- 
dition of all growth and progress: prayer is the universal 
instinct which leads man to try to get into helpful relations 
with the powers thought of as able to control his destiny, 
and since the conditions out of which it springs are per- 
manent, it cannot pass away, though it must slough off its 
superstition: the church is the voluntary and natural 
organisation of men as religious beings, and it seeks the 
highest spiritual ends of which those who constitute it can 
dream: hells are the more or less horrible dreams which 
have haunted the imaginations of men as the outcome of 
evil in another life, and they have generally been crude and 
libellous parodies on the truth that in all worlds men reap 
what they have sowed,” &c. 


Looking at the difference between classical brevity 
and modern diffuseness, one is tempted to wish that the 
whole book and most books were written with the com- 
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pression of this preface, or that the preface, slightly ex- 
panded, had been made the text of the book and that the 
present text had been arranged as notes. People who 
take any interest in such a subject as Dr. Savage handles 
will not feel aggrieved if it is written with some severity of 
manner. As it is, the book reads too much like a coliec- 
tion of sermons or addresses in which the speaker was on 
familiar terms with his audience, and his style is at times 
colloquial and popular. If addresses on such a subject are 
to be printed, it seems a pity that they should not have 
been written before they were delivered. But this is all 
assumption, and Dr. Savage may usually write in an easy 
and informal manner; still, the level of thought is rarely 
so high in a spoken as in a written communication, except 
where the former has been so carefully prepared that it 
loses the spontaneity and the “ occasionalism” of an. utter- 
ance by the living voice. The foregoing remarks are not 
meant to imply that Dr. Savage has not a method, for he 
has, and it is one for which he can plead the example of a 
great authority. He takes a common conception—e.g., 
church, Saviour, Bible, worship, prayer, heaven, hell—and 
tries to show not that it is valueless because the popular 
mind has grafted unworthy additions on to it, but that our 
business is to refine and purify it; for there is in each of 
these a soul of goodness, which we cannot afford to neglect. 
Unfriendly critics will sneer at this as a process of at- 
tenuation, and compare it to the action of those who throw 
over part of the cargo of a ship in the hope of saving it in 
a stormy sea; but such criticisms would touch the work of 
one like Plato and Aristotle, as well as all those moderns 
who have sought to reconcile “ religion” with “ morality.” 


Dr. Savage’s method being what it is, he assumes cer- 
tain beliefs as held in common by himself and his readers, 
and generally does not examine first principles. At the 
same time, in his first chapter on “ religion and religions ” he 
mentions one or two recent arguments which have been 
used to fortify religion. One of these is Mr. Fiske’s 
adaptation of Herbert Spencer’s definition of life, as con- 
tinuous adjustment to ensure correspondence with environ- 
ment; thus Mr. Fiske infers that there is an environment 
for our spiritual life, supposing that no one would deny the 
fact of “spiritual experience,” but only the interpretation 
therefore, as resting on reality or illusion. Mr. Romanes, 
again, believed that the “ religious instinct” was natural to 
man, and argued that it “led somewhere” and served a 
purpose like all other instincts. It is of a piece with the 
contemporary character of Dr. Savage’s “sources” and 
authorities that he should have picked out these two argu- 
ments. Is there not a sense, we may ask in passing, in 
which each of them involves a petitio principi? for each 
of them seems to imply, as consequent implies ground, a 
belief in the more general theory which perhaps may be 
most easily expressed in the formula that the universe is 
rational; and if we have that, have we not all that these 
other arguments could establish, and if we have it not, what 
is the use of reasoning about anything? Even Hume felt 
his graver doubts vanish when he left his study and came 
into the open air to mingle with the common life of men. 
Dr. Savage has faith of a robust kind, and stops not to dis- 
cuss the possibility of a future life, but here, as elsewhere, 
contents himself with reforming the ordinary views as to 
such a life, his conception being frankly tempered to his 
own tastes and interests. Perhaps he is right in declining 
the usual balancing of probabilities, the questions of mental 
and physical parallelism. Perhaps there are those who 
believe in God without believing in immortality, but as a 
rule men follow Kant in associating God, immortality, free- 
dom ; and the modern objections to immortality are based 
generally on doubts as to the self-existence of spirit. Before 
we leave the book perhaps a word may be said of Dr. 
Savage’s attitude to Christianity. Like many another, he 
accepts Christ as a supreme authority on morals, and 
wherever His recorded utterances seem to show incon- 
sistency with the general tenor of His teaching Dr. Savage 
suspects interpolations. This would be satisfactory, but for 
the maxim quot homines, tot sententie. As to the “ legends ” 
in the New Testament, Dr. Savage seems, under 





the influence of Renan, to imply that he does not believe 
in the Resurrection, and that the stories told of Christ’s re- 
appearance ought to be connected with the expectation, so 
common among the first generation of Christians, that they 
would witness His Second Coming in their lifetime. The 
doctrine which afterwards sprang up as to his “atoning 
sacrifice” Dr. Savage regards as a_ recrudescence of 
paganism. Of course no one knowing what we post- 
Darwinians know of the Descent of Man believes in a his- 
torical fall; but this change hardly disposes us to make 
light of the moral fall that lies within the experience of 
each of us, or of the propriety of such an expression to 
describe the feeling that inspired 


Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor. 


And there seems to be something uncritical and some- 
thing that argues a lack of the “historical sense” in the 
current theories as to the growth of myth in the sceptical 
age which saw the birth of the religion of Jesus. 


H. M. C. 





THE SPANISH PEOPLE. 
THE SpaNnisH PEOPLE. By Martin Hume. Heinemann. 1gor. 


T’ROFESSOR YORK POWELL is to be heartily congratulated 
on his idea of a series of volumes dealing with “The Great 
Peoples.” Every year sees the progress of the conviction 
that. the history of a-nation must be the record not of its 
politics alone, but of every aspect of its life and thought. 
The editor shows how firmly he has grasped this funda- 
mental truth when ‘he declares in his introductory note 
that the object of these volumes is to describe the share 
each pecple have contributed to the common stock of what 
may for want of a better term be called civilisation, and 
how they influenced other peoples materially, morally, and 
mentally. 

The Oxford Professor is to be no less congratulated 
on having secured Mr. Martin Hume to write the opening 
volume of the series on a country of which he knows more 
than any living Englishman. Till twenty years ago it 
was not easy for those who could not read Spanish to 
obtain a really adequate knowledge of the history of the 
peninsula. But during the last two decades several of the 
foremost historical scholars of England and America have 
devoted their time to the subject. Watts and Burke, Swift 
and Butler Clarke have given us valuable studies of the 
Middle Ages, Martin Hume and Armstrong of the liter 
centuries, Lane-Poole of the Moors, while Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly has written a brilliant account of the literature of 
Spain, and Henry Charles Lea, the foremost living Ameri- 
can historian, offers us from time to time some of the 
fruits of his unequalled knowledge of its religious life. 

The preface, to which attention should be carefully 
directed, sketches in bold outline some of the dominant 
characteristics of Spanish history, and lays special stress 
on the strong centrifugal tendency of many parts of the 
peninsula—a tendency that has even now by no means 
disappeared, and that in large measure explains the failure 
of the country to exert a more commanding influence on 
the destinies of the world. The causes of this regionalism 
are explained only too clearly in the early chapters of 
the volume. Basques and Iberians, Phoenicians and Greeks, 
Romans and Visigotks, Moors and Jews—where, except 
perhaps in Sicily, is such a mixture to be found ? Only 
perhaps at a single period—that of the destruction of the 
Moorish power—have the people of Spain felt themselves 
one. 

The part of the book that will perhaps seem most 
interesting, and, at any rate, most novel to the general 
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reader, is that which tells the story of Spain under Punic, 


Roman, and Gothic domination. Most books offer only 
the sketchiest account of the days before the Moorish in- 
vasion, and even now a great deal of work remains to be 
done in regard to the rule of the Visigoths. But Mr. Hume 
here presents to English readers for the first time a reason- 
ably copious narrative of the first 1500 years of Spanish 
history. When he reaches the eighth century of our era, 
he refuses to regard the African invaders as representatives 
of a lower civilisation. In fact, no historian has spoken 
more enthusiastically of the marvellous culture that arose 
in Spain under the Moorish dynasties ; and no biographer 
of the Cid has spoken more severely of that immortal 
swashbuckler who fought sometimes for the Cross and 
sometimes for the Crescent, and always for himself. 

As the tide of Moorish conquest began to be rolled 
slowly back, the history of Spain breaks up into the history 
of its component parts. Mr. Hume threads his way skil- 
fully through the period, and gives an interesting picture 
of the two outstanding figures at the time, James of Aragon 
and Alfonso of Castile. The former, it may be said in 
passing, has already been made the subject of an exhaus- 
tive English monograph ; but the latter still seeks a bio 
grapher—one of the most tempting subjects still open to 
the historian. With the unification of the kingdom under 
Ferdinand and Isabella the volume reaches a period which 
has already been treated by the author in a number of other 


works. The history of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies is recorded at considerable length; but the 
eighteenth and _ nineteenth receive disproportionately 


small attention. The remarkable revival in the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century is one of the most striking 
chapters in modern history, and merited much fuller treat- 
ment than it receives. 

Major Hume knows as much of present-day Spain as 
he does of the past, and his opinion as to the prospects of 
the country possesses unique value. The civil wars, he 
says in effect, were the time of wandering in the wilder- 
ness; but the country is at last in sight of the Promised 
Land. The politicians are corrupt or incompetent, and the 
gospel of efficiency surely needs to be preached and prac- 
tised. But the local, communal life is still sound, and the 
people, after three centuries of wandering, are treading 
firmly and hopefully the path of progress, naturally leading 
from her primitive traditions to the higher level of an 
enlightened modern State. 

The bibliography is full and useful, but there are a 
few notable omissions, especially in the sections relating 
to Church History. Two of Menendez y Pelayo’s books 
are mentioned, but his famous work on the Spanish Here- 
tics does not appear to find a place. It is surprising also 
to find no reference to Renan’s incomprehensible study of 
Averroism, to Lea’s works on the Moriscoes and the Re- 
ligious Life of Spain, and to the English translation of 
Wilken’s book on the Spanish Reformation. 


G. P. Goocn. 





THE MURDER HAT AGAIN. 


BEAUTIFUL Birps. By Edmund Selous. London: J. M. Dent 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net. 


Wuo sets the fashion, and how is the starting effected ? 
Nothing simp'ter. A lady walks in the Jardin ces 


Plantes to take the air, is struck by the graces, 
or tints, or contrasts of some foreign bird in 
the aviaries, and nods approval. “Mais cui, Cest 


chic @ merveille, ci!” and, again, What does it 
then name itself ? makes a note, orders, and wears it 
ence. So is the ball set a-rolling. In a week fifty grandes 
dames discover, or are persuaded by their modistes, that 
this plume and-no other suits their respective styles. In 
a month it is the mode, and the guns are going. Was it 


the grebe muff and collarette ? In less than three years 
the Great Crested Grebe was as nearly as might be gunned 
off the face of the waters. Was it Tern wings for the hat ? 
Some half-dozen species were promptly exterminated in 
America alone. Shot at the nest; why not? There were 
dollars in it, and the fashionable woman was inexorable. 
Then it was the turn of the Egret. These, too, were 
destroyed in countless myriads until there was hardly one 
left to shoot: shot at the nest, mark you; for it was only in 
the breeding season that the bird carried the plumes which 
have been its ruin. The parents were massacred whole- 
sale, the nestlings left to pine and die. Who cared? 
The God that marks the fall of the sparrow, but not the 
well-dressed woman. 

But the pity of it ! She did not even achieve dis- 
tinction. ’Andsome ’Arriet, wot sells vi’'lets at the Benk, 
hev gart ’er Hospray, too, and every sluttish factory-hand 
displays the same “fevver” upon her distressingly over- 
hatted head. So we turn our attention to the larger birds 
and demand something bolder, more dashing and falchion- 
like. Eagle, Owl, and Honey-Buzzard shall serve our turn: 
down with them, ye gunners! So perish the innocents, 
year in and year out, the world over. The whim of a 
gay woman costs us a species, for they will all have 
it. What looks well upon the audacious little noddle of 
pretty, improper Sybylle (good Lord !) will look well upon 
mine, a lady of Low Church sympathies though I be. Yes, 
the stout and funny, the tall and angular, the very child 
in its pram, must each have the fashionable feather. 

That is woman: she selects her plume as if it were a 
flower, or material at so much per yard, a thing that may 
be reproduced to order; she, “whose light blue eyes are 
tender over drowning flies,” has no tenderness for the 
birds. No pity, only sentiment, “ Pretty, wee thing, and 
did some cruel man kill it, then ?” Yes, madam, at your 
instigation, direct or indirect. But you cannot make her 
see it; she is gently, sweetly impenetrable. “It was dead, 
you see, before I ever thought of buying it, so my of 
wearing it won’t bring it to life again, will it? And, after 
all, it is really very becoming, and suits my style.” (Con- 
found her style !) 

So the ruinous mischief goes merrily on, and tiny 
bright wings are shipped to us overseas by the ton. 

There is one avenue to the hard little heart still 
untried, and Mr. Edmund Selous is for trying it. He 
appeals to the mother through the child. This little book 
does not pretend to be science; where a treatise fails a 
fairy tale may succeed. We wish him well. The illus- 
trations are sufficiently curious and numerous to stimulate 
an interest in the letterpress in the bosoms of little 
readers, which, we take it, is their raison d’éire. The tail- 
piece is painfully effective; a cynical, “smart” woman 
poses proudly with the remains of her victims strewing the 
ground at her feet. 

A. H. 





DOLLS AND THEIR OWNERS. 


FABLES FOR THE Farr. By “One of Them.” 
A. H. Bullen. 1902. 3s. 6d. net. 


London: 


WE all know what a fable is—or if we do not, after two 
years of the South African question, we ought to. And 
everybody, in these reasonable days, claims to be fair. But 
the volume before us is neither a biography of Mr. Rhodes 
nor a history of the war. The word “ fable,” in light litera- 
ture, has come to have a special meaning. It signifies a 
burlesque form that comes from the United States, is 
derived from the George Washington A:sop of Bret Harte, 
and reached its full development in the /ab/es in Slang of 
Mr. Ade, the Chicago journalist. It is often attempted by 
English humourists, but with small success. “One of 
Them,” however, has managed it admirably. She says she 
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is a woman, and we must take her at her word. Charles 
Reade made Triplet say that a woman had no more humour 
than a cat; he made Gerard Eliassoen say much the same 
thing, so we may take it as a settled opinion of that admir- 
able novelist’s. Cats, however, may have humour, though 
of a dry, sardonic quality ; their remarks to one another, on 
the few occasions when we hear them, we cannot under- 
stand entirely, but they sound as if they were as much 
designed to wound as to amuse. That is the kind of 
humour that is to be found in these Fables for the Fair. 
They do not flatter anybody, but “the fair” least of all. 
They are, however, delightful reading for a fugitive hour, 
and an important addition to that large mass of light litera- 
ture which is written by, designed for, and concerned with 
persons who are heartily bored with what is called 
“ Society,” but shudder at the thought of any other milieu. 
They are in burlesque what the Dolly Dialogues are in 
comedy. The women are all smart and worldly and 
amusing; if they are not, they are represented as female 
clowns and laughing-stocks. ‘The men are all on one pat- 
tern, too; they all have the same inexhaustible stock of 
amiable weaknesses, all are fond of sport, densely ignorant 
about women, and think as much about their food as about 
anything. ‘The people are, in fact, like those in a small and 
very special section of London society, and as utterly unlike 
life. It is very amusing. 

Probably we shall never hear what happened to Nora 
Helmer when she had left The Doll’s House. But it is 
likely that the people who made life most intolerable for 
her after she took that strong measure, and committed her- 
self against the Doll theory of her sex’s status, were the 
women, especially those who understood her motives. 
“One of Them” would have made excellent copy out of 


Nora. She would have detected and isolated and given. 


full significance to all sorts of little facts about Nora’s ap- 
pearance and habits and costume. Her description would 
have been alive with entertaining malice. Nora’s shoes 
would have come in for a comment, and her manner of 
dressing her hair, as well as its colour. Her way of em- 
bracing her children and of receiving visitors would have 
been wittily analysed. In her cough something visionary 
would have been found, and something advanced in her 
way of sitting down—so keen is modern satire. It is waste 
of time, so “ One of Them” teaches, for a woman, we will 
not say to chafe against the Doll theory, or any theory, but 
to have any sense or any enterprise at all. She stands with- 
out them a better chance of attaining her highest ambition ; 
and that is, to marry someone, it does not much matter whom. 
In the Fadles it is the girl who is silly but beautiful, the 
girl who is incompetent but has expensive clothes, the girl 
who is at the maximum of intellectual disadvantage in any 
given company, for whose lifelong companionship tie 
men all clamour and tread one another down. As satire 
this would have greater merit if it were a representation of 
what does go on in life; but the truth is that matters are 
largely the other way. It is the clever ones who are sure 
to marry, unless, as happens now and then, they are too 
self-conscious to be tolerated for a moment ; afterwards, the 
pretty ones, then the useful ones, then the rich ones, then 
—but thi; is dogma, and “ One of Them” is welcome to 
her view. She has written a most clever and amusing Iittle 
book. 
E. C. 





FICTION. 


THE best of our weekly batch of novels is undoubtedly 
The Mating of a Dove, by Mary E. Mann (T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s.). It is the story of a beautiful, selfish girl to whose love 
of life and pleasure first her husband and then her sister 
are sacrificed. The story opens with the marriage of 
Monica Dove to the Rev. Michael Bell, curate of the 
Lincolnshire village in which the widow and two daughters 
of the late Captain Dove have settled. Michael has an 








income of £150 a year, and his struggles to give his foolish 
pretty wife the pleasures she desires on this narrow pittance 
are told with an insistence and a pathos which makes the 
story very real. Many people also will recognise the truth 
of the description of this poor young cleric coming hot 
from his work in a large town, striving to change the lives 
of the dull villagers round him, and gradually relinquishing 
his aims and ambitions to sink at last even below the level 
of the easy-going country curate. 

“For all his good intentions towards them as a congre- 
gation, and his friendliness, he understood his new 
parishioners and their habits of thought about as well as 
he comprehended the language, customs, and ways of the 
wild tribes of Africa. He had been used to dealing with 
the poor of towns all his life. These were of the same 
order, he imagined. Which they were not at all. Most of 
the inhabitants of Swilly Fen, for their part, looked on 
the new curate with a half-shamed interest and a curiosity 
which was full of suspicion. To such activity in affairs of 
the Church they had not been accustomed in their parish; 
the attitude of the rural mind was neither approving nor 
condemning, but one of not altogether hopeful awaiting. 
‘Hold on!’ they said one to another. ‘We han’t seen the 
finish o’ this here yit’ 

“The finish was Monica.” 

The poor curate was delicate, Swilly Fen was cold and 
damp in the winter, and in little more than a year’s time 
he was dead. The doctor, who had first of all been called 
in to attend Monica for a trifling ailment, warned her re- 
peatedly of her husband’s state, and there was a constant 
antagonism between the two. The doctor was in a good 
position, and had become engaged to Amy, Monica’s sister, 
whose goodness and charm had never been appreciated. 
Perhaps this is not very much to be wondered at, for the 
part of her character which appeared on the outside was 
not particularly attractive. With her rabbits and her absurd 
goat, which had indirectly caused the death of her mother, 
she seemed nothing but an overgrown tomboy, and so in 
outward seeming she remains to tae end. She has had a 
friendship with the village carpenter, a fine fellow after the 
pattern of Adam Bede, and had things been allowed to take 
their course, might have been thoroughly happy with him. 
This little idyll is told with great delicacy, and not a single 
jarring note. Her sister and brother-in-law are horrified 
at the developments that are likely to take place, and the 
carpenter goes away to fight in South Africa. Amy is 
practically ordered to engage herself to tne doctor, which 
she does with the utmost docility. After the curate’s death 
Monica is wonderfully softened and subdued. The doctor’s 
hostility towards her melts into friendship, and then into 
love, and it is Monica whom he finally marries, and not 
Amy. 

The story ends on Monica’s second wedding-day, when 
Amy receives a letter with the news of the carpenter’s death. 

“Because of the prejudices of others—people whom he 
and she did not know, and would never meet—for con- 
siderations, conventional and worldly, for which neither 
Amy nor the carpenter cared a jot—in order that the social 
standing of Monica—Monica, who had played her such a 
sorry trick!—should not be imperilled—this had been. 

Probably no one else but Mrs. Woods could have 
written this grey story with such a sober sincerity, and such 
a feeling for its vital tragedy and pathos. ‘The brief résumé 
we have given of its main points hardly indicates the 
strength of its character-drawing. We must leave that for 
our readers to discover for themselves. If there is a fault 
in the book it is that Amy’s childish ways are rather over- 
drawn. It is really impossible to imagine a woman with 
such fine feelings at heart constantly employing herself 
quite so trivially, but perhaps nothing short of such obvious 
shortcomings would have estranged such a lover as the 
doctor from her. Perhaps Mrs. Mann’s touch is as sure in 
this as in the rest of her story. At any rate, Z'ke Alating 
of a Dove is a story to be read, and perhaps to be read 
again. 

Mrs. Croker possesses but a small part of the insight 
and ability of Mrs. Mann, but she knows her world, she is 
full of kindliness and good spirits, and she knows how to 
tell a story, especially if its scenes are laid in India or in 
Ireland. Zhe Cat’s-paw (Chatto and Windus, 6s.), is a tale 
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of Indian life, and although it is longer it is not quite so 
good as many of Mrs. Croker’s novels. It begins with the 
attractive girl, whose charm Mrs. Croker knows so well how 
to convey, coming out to India to marry a man whom 
she has not met since her childhood. He has sent her a 
photograph, which she admires, and some beautifully ex- 
pressed love letters which seem to show that he is a very 
fine character indeed. On her arrival, however, she dis- 
covers that the photograph is that of his cousin, and his 
love-letters copied from those of a dead friend. The man 
himself is what is known as “a bad hat,” and the girl very 
naturally refuses to fulfil her engagement. Before the 
fraud comes out, however, she has met the cousin and fallen 
in love with him, and he with her. Mrs. Croker keeps 
them at cross purposes throughout the greater part of her 
long story, and marries them at the end. The plot, as may 
be seen, is neither brilliant nor probable, but it is enough 
to give Mrs. Croker a start for her many pages of entertain- 
ing writing and not unexciting episodes. Her pictures of 
life in a Eurasian boarding-house are particularly good. 
In fact, we do not remember ever to have seen a better 
description of the characteristics of these curious half-castes. 
For reading which makes no demand on the intellect but 
provides many pleasant moments there are few novelists 
writing to-day whom we should more cordially recommend 
than Mrs. Croker. 

The Autocrats, by Charles K. Lush (Methuen and Co., 
6s.), is one of the increasing number of novels which 
depend for their interest on the intrigues of the business 
world. It comes, as most such stories do, from America, 
where all but a very small proportion of men, and a very 
large number of women, are engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, or at least warmly interested in them, and we have no 
doubt it will have a large sale on the other side. And 
although the methods of life and ambitions of many of its 
characters are unfamiliar to us in England, the interest of 
the book is considerable, and its story of the struggle be- 
tween integrity and corruption deals with the realities of 
life. 

The story is concerned with the attempt of a rich 
business man and politician in a Western town to gain for 
a company in which he is interested powers which would 
enormously increase the value of its shares, but would be 
an obvious and scandalous abuse of the rights of the people 
of the town. It describes the methods by which he enlists 
nearly all the influential men of the town on the side of 
corruption, and the stand which is made against him by a 
woman and a young man who turn out to be closely related 
to him. ‘There are many absurdities in the book, as when, 
for instance, a lay says to the arch-schemer: “ Another 
step forward, another word, and you shall leave this house 
in a manner ill befitting a gentleman.” And a good deal 
of the conversation is carried on in a similar fashion ; but 
the main story—that of the intrigue—is told straightfor- 
wardly and in a way which interests one in this extraordinary 
description of greed and municipal corruption. We may 
perhaps be permitted to point out to Mr. Lush that James 
Fox, as he calls him, was never Prime Minister of England. 

Tregarthen’s Wife, by Fred M. White (Geo. Newnes, 
Limited), is a curious and rather interesting story of the 
invasion by two American women of a feudally governed 
island off the coast of Cornwall, where the people live by 
fishing and growing flowers for the early spring markets. 
The lord of the island starves with them when frosts and the 
failure of fishing destroy their means of living, but he 
refuses to allow them to live in any other way, and 
exercises the most despotic rights over them. ‘The younger 
girl, by means which we need not indicate, saves the 
islanders from starvation and from the misrule of their 
obstinate but well-meaning lord. The story is ill-con- 
structed, but in parts very well written. The descriptions 
of the beautiful flower-filled island are particularly good, 
where “ flowers are born when you and I talk of yester- 
day’s snowstorm, and the children’s twelfth cake is still a 
fleeting, unstable joy. Then Tregarthen Island is gay with 
flowers, great beds of them. There are daffodils and nar- 
cissus knee deep, and violets fragrant and richly purple 


under the cactus hedges. And they nod and drocp and 
flourish to the booming plunge of the Atlantic surges” 
And we must say a word in praise of Mr. Francis Ewan’s 
pictures, which, curious to say, represent the two beautiful 
women of the story as really beautiful. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A very capable piece of bookmaking must be the verdict 
on the little biography of Newman, by A. R. Waller and 
G. H. S. Burrow, just issued, as one of “The Westminster 
Biographies” (London: Kegan, Paul). It should form 
an excellent introduction to the Apologia, containing, as 
it does, the main facts of Newman’s life from other 
material than that which he himself provides, and the his- 
tory of his intellectual and moral development from out- 
side. The authors have ably condensed the information 
to be found in the works on the Oxford Movement of which 
they give a fairly complete bibliography (which does 
especial service in calling the attention of English readers 
to M. Thureau Dangin’s Za Renaissance Catholique en 
Angleterre au XIX”: Siécle. The result is a succinct, in- 
telligible, and sympathetic account of a life devoted to 
“one great object, God ; and to one great end, self-develop- 
ment along the lines of his own nature.” 

The editors of The Temple Cyclopadic Primers have 
gone to Austria for their primer on Primitive Man (Lon- 
don: Dent, 1s.), and published a translation of Dr. Moriz 
Hoernes’s little work on this subject in Géschen’s collection. 
Probably they have been well advised in so doing, for Dr. 
Hoeines gives in as close and concise a form as possible 
the latest theories on the subject and the results of the 
latest discoveries. We are chiefly struck by the amount 
of theory in the book, based on evidence that is at best in- 
complete ; the most valuable section is that which recon- 
structs the state of society evidenced by the numerous dis- 
coveries near Salzberg, and called the Hallstatt Period. 
The primer is informing and suggestive, though not more 
enlivening, than most works on archeology. Students 
must be warned, too, against occasional dogmatism on 
peints still under dispute, a dogmatism that is no doubt 
produced by the need for compulsion. 

We have, perhaps, still to wait for a satisfactory Eng- 
lish grammar for schools. ‘The best we have come across 
is one by Mr. Nesfield, which is, we believe, primarily in- 
tended for teaching English in Indian schools. A /unior 
English Grammar, by Mr. William Williamson (London: 
Methuen, 2s.), is before us, and, though Mr. Williamson 
may distinguish more clearly than Mr. Nesfield does be- 
tween the gerund and the verbal noun, his book seems to 
us to have few other advantages over the latter's, and to 
have several positive demerits. For one thing, the author 
is fond of indulging in controversy, which is out of place 
in a school text-book. Again, he writes a chapter on com- 
position, chiefly devoted to advocating the short sentence 
and the treatment of a subject in “a businesslike way,” 
whatever that may mean. ‘This chapter and that on para- 
phrasing, where he demonstrates by example the valueless- 
ness of his own rules, might well have been omitted. By 
the way, whence comes the quotation “ None but the brave 
deserve the fair” ? 

Corrections and additions have made the third edition 
of Mr. Wadham Peacock’s 7'he Story of the Inter-U niver- 
sity Boatrace (London: Grant Richards, 2s.), a fairly 
reliable storehouse of information. A map of the course 
has been added to it, and the accounts of the races and 
the obituary, which is sad reading for the last two years, 
are brought up to date. “For the obituary,’ says Mr. 
Peacock, “I shall always welcome corrections.” Does this 
naive sentence imply an attitude of blood-thirstiness or of 
unconscious irony ? 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 





DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 


By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 


References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates, 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others, 
For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams: ‘‘ VARIETAL, London.” 


CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 

The service of the house is pertormed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 

Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


Principal, Miss E. THoMPsux. 








THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


PATRON (Late President) : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 


all Navy and Army Examinations. 


Honours last year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, RN. ; 13th and 2gth on 
the Britannia (both first trials) : 2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; 1st place from 
Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32 Sackville-street, W. 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 


STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A, LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 
HREEPENCE IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT OFF 
NEARLY ALL NEW BOOKS. Orders by Post executed same day. 
Catalogues of Current Literature and New Remainders issued at frequent 
intervals. Post Free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57, Wigmore Street, W. 

















OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered for 
Moore's Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
Tennyson's Poems, 1833; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Rape ot the Lock, 

1714; The Humorist, 4 vols., 1819; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of-print 
books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free. —-HOLLAND CO., Book 
Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. — Pater’s 
Renaissance, 1873; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., first edition, 1885; Symonds’ 
Essays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey's Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 

1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s Richard 
III., 1862; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 188:.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 











eee te ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 
of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING quickly and carefully executed 

in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 1od. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 
from many Literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7, Balham 
Grove, Londan, S.W. 








‘ a7 1os, A QUARTER.—Nice comfortable HOUSES, with 

seven rooms and bath room; good soil and pretty view ; on main 

road, close to Radlett Station ; half-hour from town : Midland season 

pr Sa 12s. 6d. A few ready next March.—Apply, PHILLIMORE, Radlett, 
erts. 











10/6 OUR BEAUTIFUL 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE FOR 
Post free, large type, with ‘‘Manual,” and 147 Unique Illustra- 
tions,. size 7 by 5. Bound in limp morocco, with overlapping 
edges ; or in a better quality 78, Gd. Abroad, 6d, extra. 


Principal FAIRBAIRN writes: 


“ The amount of information condensed in your ‘Manual,’ and the number of 
competent scholars employed on it, are truly remarkable.” 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





FOURTH EDITION. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


With Puorocravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 
= P P 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


" Here is true gold of poetry—the ‘ authentic airs’ of Parnassus. 

The chief, the dominant characteristic of Mr. Watson's poetry is 

Selicity—and felicity not merely of word and phrase, but of thought. 

He is not only happy in language, but in the ideas which he presents 
and interp: ets.’ —SPECTATOR. 


“* Pregnant, resonant, memorable lines flow inexhaustibly from 
his pen; and some of them, we venture to predict, will live with the 
language.’ —Dat_y CHRONICLE, 


“ There are things in this collected volume of his poems that 
stir the brain, and often the sense as well; poems of nature that 
breathe the very x pow odes to England that inflame the blood. 
One need not dwell upon the beauties of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,’ 

om which for quiet dignity and rhythm may rank beside Gray's 
‘ Elegy’ as a classic, or upon the ‘ Hymn to the Sea,’ with its fine 
elegiac metre, a triumph of word-painting.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 























3,007 
THE REWS- 
BOONS PAPERS 
and RE- 
BLESSINGS. COMMEND 
THEM. 











6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kiads 1/1 by post. 
| MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 











WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 


Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE ADRIATIC: 


April 3rd to April 24th.—From Marseilles to Naples, 
Ancona (for Loreto), Venice, Trieste (for Mira- 
mar), Pola, Zara, Spalato, Klek (for Metkovic, 
visiting Mostar), Ragusa (for Lacroma), Cattaro 
(for Cettinje), Corfu and back to Marseilles. A 
Twenty-one days’ Cruise for £26 5s. and upwards. 
Return Ticket London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles 
included. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£10 10s., £11 1ls., £13 13s., and £14 14s. TOURS to 
ROME, via the Mont Cenisand St. Gothard Routes. 
With Optional Extensions to Naples, Assisi, 
Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 





Details of Seats for the Coronation and for the Coronation Naval Review. 


Full particulars from the Secretar Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. =* = 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THe Speaker 

(new series) may be obtained gratis on application 

to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 

— Cloth covers for binding are supplied at 1s. 
each. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


T has been a very dull week in the City, and 
especially tedious after recent excitements. No 
more Japanese Agreements, no more greatest-states- 
men-of-the-day coming to the Guildhall for turtle-fed 
applause, no news from the war except a few minor 
mishaps of the usual inevitable order. Only a sort of 
growing feeling that the Japanese Agreement must 
mean something nasty behind, and that Mr. Chamber- 
lain, with all his halo of colonial approval, is rather a 
costly luxury, as witness the military estimates. In 
the meantime the income-tax collection is mopping up 
all the money and sweeping it into the hands of the 
Bank of England, and Lombard Street is poor. 
Foreign exchanges have moved in London’s favour, 
but nevertheless, whenever a few bars of gold arrive 
from the Cape or the East, foreign buyers seem to be 
able to snap them up and ship them off and make the 
operation pay somehow, though cambists may describe 
it as artificial. That half million in sovereigns from 
India—the result of that beautiful red-tape finance 
on the part of the India Government that I described 
a few weeks ago—came to hand last Monday, and was 
duly taken to the Bank. 





On the Stock Exchange the chastened mood of 
last week gave place to one of severe depression. 
Once more it was all the fault of the Kaffir market and of 
the magnates who condescend to pull the strings. They 
came to the conclusion that the speculative account was 
getting too unwieldy, and so a fiat went forth to the 
effect that the usual ‘‘ carry-over” facilities were to be 
refused in certain cases. As a consequence, many weak 
speculators saw themselves unable either to pay for their 
shares, or to carry them over, or to sell them for cash ; 
and so could only look on while they were ‘‘ sold out.” 
As a further consequence, the settling up of the 
account lasted well on into this week, and as many 
dealers did not know exactly how they stood, new 
business was severely checked. Of course, there was 
much disgust and profanity; members thought the 
‘Committee ought to interfere,” and so on, but could 
not quite decide as to whom the Committee ought to 
visit with its displeasure, though the indignation 
seemed to be most strongly directed against the 
speculators who had ‘‘ gone too deep.” 

To impartial observers it appeared that the matter 
was not one for the Committee at all. No Stock 
Exchange rule had been broken, andthe Committeecannot 
be expected to prescribe the extent to which each par- 
ticular member may involve himself. This is the busi- 
ness of dealers in the market; if they choose to sell 
lines of shares to people who are notoriously prone to 
outrun the constable, and then refuse them the usual 
facilities when the account has to be settled, trouble and 
difficulty are the only possible consequences. And, on 
the other hand, it would be almost impossible for 
dealers, in an enormous market of this kind, to impose 
the necessary limits. It comes to this, that even as an 
omelette involves the fracture of eggs, so does a great 
speculative boom necessitate a certain amount of 
plunging on the part of operators with more audacity 
than resources. And when the inevitable consequences 
occur, members who have profited by the boom need 
not growl and curse and call on the authorities to 
punish the plungers. After all, it is the public that 
suffers. Let us hope that the public has learnt another 
little lesson and has perceived some of the dangers that 
are inseparable from taking a hand in a game in which 
the wirepullers hold all the best cards. But I doubt it, 
and I should not be surprised to see the boom going 


ahead as merrily as ever next week if nothing unfore- 
seen occurs. Take my advice, sweet public, and do not 
buy anything that you are not prepared to pay for and 
to ‘* sit on,” if need be, for a spell. 

We saw a little indication of this sort of collapse 
from extraneous causes not long ago, when the Kaffir 
boom was still in a robust, not to say blatant, condi- 
tion of jollity. Late one afternoon, just when the 
Stock Exchange was closing, a whisper went about 
through markets to the effect that the Emperor of 
Austria was seriously ill. And straightway prices gave 
a shiver, from Consols down to Zambesias. The story 
appears to have been quite untrue, and was very likely 
invented by someone who found himself ‘‘ caught 
short” and wanted to get a few shares cheap. But if 
it had not come out just at the end of the day there 
might easily have been an ugly slump. At first sight 
it seems ridiculous enough that the health of a 
European potentate should in any way affect the prices 
of Kaffir shares ; and the limits of time and space for- 
bid me to enter into an explanation here as to how and 
why it should be so. But it is a fact, which anyone 
who has any experience of markets will readily acknow- 
ledge, that any possibility of political or commercial 
disturbance in any part of the world immediately checks 
speculation and causes realisations and hasty sales in 
all markets in which any extensive ‘‘ bull” commit- 
ments are open. And yet the public rushes in to 
gamble, heedless of sleeping volcanves. 





President Roosevelt will get very unpopular if he 
does not take care. He has been tactless enough to 
ask the United States Attorney-General whether the 
formation of the Northern Securities Corporation was 
legal. And the Attorney-General says that it was not, 
being a contravention of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
We all of us, doubtless, remember that the Northern 
Securities Corporation was formed to buy up the secu- 
rities of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern Com- 
panies. The whole thing was a mere piece of financial 
jugglery, but it seemed to be regarded by Wall Street 
as a masterpiece of economic craft, and its successful 
completion was heralded as a great event which was 
to be the beginning of many other such, the whole 
programme culminating in another great American 
boom. And now the President and his official legal 
adviser are instituting proceedings against Mr. J. P. 
Morgan and Mr. J. Hill, two of Wall Street’s most 
revered bosses. Well, | should smile. And just when New 
York was going to establish itself as the banking centre 
of the world! Prices of American Railroad shares fell 
$2 to $3 on this news, a fact which increases my 
scepticism as to the strength of the market. 

Opportunities for the investor have again been 
lavishly supplied. The mighty Imperial Tobacco came 
along with its 15 millions of capital and its 8} millions 
for ‘* goodwill, patents, &c.”—a pretty example of 
modesty. Then the Great Northern Railway offered 
#750,000 Three per Cent. Preference stock at go, 
which looked cheap, but the Home Railway market 
naturally does not like these continued additions to 
Preference capital. A little Rhodesian company, the 
Wareleigh, also issued a prospectus, while a concern 
called the Consolidated Copper of South Africa—said 
to be backed by De Beers—introduced its #1 shares to 
the market at about £4, but dispensed with the formality 
of publishing any statement as to directors, capital, 
property, &c. These sordid details are beneath the 
notice of really sublime finance. The South Australian 
Government has placed locally an issue of £820,000 
Treasury bills, thus avoiding the necessity for a loan in 
London—for the present. And the Leeds Corporation 
is said to be meditating an issue of £ 2,000,000 Three 
per Cent. Stock, but not just yet. 

JANus. 
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Important Notice: 


SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many imitations of 
this successful, and therefore popilar, remedy that 
it is of the utmost importance you should use the 
word “OWBRIDGE” when buying Inng Tonic, 
and TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 
Prepared by 


W.T. OWBRIDGE, M.P.S., Chemist, Hull. 


Sold everywhere in bottles, at 1s. 14d, 
2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 
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ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list ot clubs and reading rooms taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club, 

Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 

Amherst Club, Hackney. 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club. 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club. 

Bacup Liberal Club. 

Banbury Conservative Club 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 

Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 

Bayswater Club, W. 

Bedford Club. 

Bedford Liberal Club. 

Belfast, Ulster Club. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms. 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 

Birmingham, Old Edwardian Associa- 
tion. 

Birmingham Press Club. 

Birmingham Victorian Club. 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club. 

Blackpool, Wainwright Conservative 

Club. 

Blandford Constitutional Club, 

Boscombe Club. 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 

Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 

Bradford and County Conservative Club. 

Bradford Junior Conservative Club. 

Bradford Liberal Club. 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club. 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 

Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club, 

Cambridge Conservative Club. 

Cambridge University Carlton Club. 

Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 

Cardiff, County Club. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Chelsea Conservative Club. 

Church (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 

Clevedon Constitutional Club. 

Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Colonial Club, Whitehall, S.W, 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club. 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club. 

Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club, 

Darlington Conservative Club. 

Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 

Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club. 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club, 

Durham County Club. 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Eccentric Club, W. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 

Edinburgh, Scotti h Conservative Club. 








Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 

Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Club. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 

Falmouth Subscription Rooms. 

Folkestone Masonic Club. 

Folkestone, Radnor Club. 

Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 

Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 

Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro Working Men's Institute, 

Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 

Greenwich Conservative Club. 

Grosvenor Club, W. 

Halifax, Borough Club. 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 

Hastings, County Conservative Club. 

Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 

Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 
ist Club. 

Hopton Liberal Club. 

Horsham Club. 

Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 

Hull Club. 

Hull Constitutional Club. 

Ilfracombe Constitutional Club, 

Ilkley Library. 

Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 

Ipswich Institute. 

Ipswich Reform Club. 

Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 

Kendal Conservative Club. 

Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 

Keynsham Liberal Club. 

Kidderminster Masonic Club. 

Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 

Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 

Kingston, Albany Club. 

Launceston Liberal Association. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 

Leeds Building Exchange. 

Leeds Catholic Club. 

Leicester and County Liberal Club. 

Leith Liberal Club. 

Leith, Merchants’ Club. 

Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 

Lewisham Conservative Club. 

Limerick Junior Club. 

Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 

Liskeard Conservative Club. 

Littlehampton, Club and = Reading 
Rooms. 

Louth Liberal Club. 

Luton Liberal Club. 

Maidenhead Constitutional Club 

Maidstone Conservative Club. 

Malvern Club. 

Manchester, Arts Club. 

Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 

Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 

Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 

Manchester Reform Club. 

Margate Club. 

Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 

Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Moffat Club. 

Mortlake, Sheen House Club, 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 

Newton Abbot Club. 

Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 

Northampton Conservative Club. 

Northampton Masonic Club. 

Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 

Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club. 

Nuneaton Conservative Club. 


¢ 


N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W. 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Oswaldtwistle (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Otley Unionist Club. 
Ottery Liberal Club. 
Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Oxford Reform Club. 
Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 
Paisley Liberal Club. 
Plymouth Club. 
Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club. 
Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club, 
Press Club, E.C. 
Preston Reform Club, 
Putney Constitutional Club. 
Reading, Athenzeum, 
Reading Liberal Club. 
Reigate Constitutional Club. 
Richmond, Reading Room. 
Ripon Liberal Club. 
Rochester and County Club. 
Roscommon Club. 
Royal Colonial Institute, S.W 
Rugby Club. 
Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Rye, Dormy House Club. 
Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 
Salop, South Shropshire Club. 
Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club. 
Savage Club, S.W. 
Scarborough Club. 
Sheffield Athenzeum. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
— Eccleshall Road Conservative 
lub. 
Sheffield Reform Club. 
Sheffield, The Club. 
Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
— Gladstone Working Men's 
lub. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 
Southampton Liberal Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 
South Shields Liberal Club, 
Spalding Constitutional Club. 
St. Bride’s Institute, E.C. 
St. Leonards Club. 
Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club. 
Taunton, Somerset County Club. 
Trowbridge Club. 
Thirsk, The Institute. 
Tipperary County Club. 
Tullamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 
Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club, 
Victoria Club, W.C, 
Wakefield and County Club, 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 
Westward Ho Union Club. 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club, 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club. 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club, 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard’s Club, 

And many others, 
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are engraved with the head of King Edward VII., but there is no change in 
the pe of the inventor of GENUINE 
which is eR mw as a trade mark, upon all outer covers and inner tubes. 
55s. per pair. Of all cycle agents. Wired or beaded edges optional. Guaranteed 


for thirteen months. 








Trade Mark, 





/ Tne Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Ltd. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; 


and branches. 











SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare o1 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco Housg, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 
or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds _... oe _* £40,000,000, 








ESTABLISHED :8s:. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


2 ° on the minimum monthly balances of 
o when not drawn below £100. ° 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2: » 4 on pom ene repayable on demand. 23 i 
AND SHARES 
Stocks and — purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





“The standard of highest purity.”—7he Lancet. 


Cadbury's 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


&@- When asking for Cocoa insist on having CADBURY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


** Sir Henry Ponsonby i is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook. 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
ls. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 


The Isle of Wight, The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machyn lieth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmacnmavr, 
Lianfairfechan. 








Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli, 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 


** A brilliant book.”— Zhe Times. “ Particularly good.”"—Academy 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
3rd Edition, Revised, 58.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON 2777 ay Pt kfoox and E. T. COOK, w.a. 


is. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: SsIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL & CO.. LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 
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